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NI IRIOUS os the often repeated councidence 0} lone vesearen p O] 
ects on similar subjects by mutually unacquainted workers veach 
ing completion nearly siomultancously. For mstance, the results of sev 
eral projects on the late sixteenth and carly seventeenth contury Lenelish 
voyages and ships to North America have recently oy wuitl sharth apbear, 
NEPTUNE readers are familiar with thi progress of WW. A. Baker's 
research on the Pilgrims’ Mayflower and probably know that the re 
sults of has research are being transmitted into reality, for another 
Mayflower is beng built in England which it is intended to sail to 
Plymouth this coming summer. 

They may not, however, be aware that not one but three replicas of 
early seventeenth-centiry ships are beng biualt at West Norfolk, Vo 
gimia, for the coming three hundred and fiftieth anniersary of the 
settlement of Jamestown in. 1957. The late Commander Griffith Barly 
Coale began research on the Jamestown vesse ls for his meticulous paint 
me, ‘Arriwal a] the First Permanent Eenelish Settlers off Jamest wn 
Island, May 12, 1007, hich hanes in the Old Senate Chambe of 
the Vireinia State Cafatol, a published anaccount of his methods an 
obtaining historical accuracy for this painting in the Janunry 19450 
NEPTUNE. Working with and continuing Commander Coale's ve 


search. Roly rf (5 ele bi , Mou Director of the Modi / Ship / abo la) , 
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Key EDITORIAL 


of the Newport News slapyard, has drawn plans for the reconstruction 
of these three little vessels. So, while Mayflower will arrive off Province 


town next year and then make her way across Massachusetts Bay to 


Plymouth where it will become a permanent exhibition, in 1957 the 


good slips Susan Constant, Godspeed and Discovery will probably 
come sailing up the actual route covered by their famous predecessors 
as part of the Jamestown celebration. Thereafter, they will be on exhi 
Intion at Jamestown where visitors can go aboard. Within a few years, 
then, people interested in old ships will be able, at various ports, lo go 
aboard frigates, awhale ship, late sailing ships, and these early recon 
structions of the first vessels to bring immigrants to our shores. 

Kearlier than either the Plymouth or Jamestown voyages were all 
those abortive and sometimes tragic attempls at settlements made in the 
late sixteenth century. The Hakluyt Society has just published a sump 
tuous two volume work, Phe Roanoke Voyages, 1584-1590, beau 
tifully edited by David Beers Quinn. These voyages, including the un 
fortunate Roanoke adventure, while unsuccessful colonization attempts, 
opened the eyes of Elizabethan England to the New World, No man did 
more to arouse interest and curvosity than the surveyor and painter, 
John White, who has left us the earliest drawings made in this country. 
They ave most familiar through the Theodor de Bry engravings pub 
lished in 1590, but every historically minded American visiting the 
British Museum should see the original paintings. To turn over these 
water colors one by one, and see them in all their pristine brilliance, is 
to see primeval America through contemporary eyes as it can be seen 
in no other way. They have never been reproduced adequately and a 
project to do so is now under way. The complete reproduction of these 
drawings inaccurate color will be a proper frosting for the layer cake 
made up of the publication of the Roanoke voyages and the reconstruc 
tion of the Jamestown fleet and Maytlower. 


ERNEST S. Dopo! 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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The Journal of Nathan Prince, 1747 


BY WILLIAM L.SACHSE 


N the early summer of 1747 Nathan Prince, brother of the better 
known Phomas Prince (1687-1758), kept, for a few weeks, a daily ac 


count of his experiences in England. ‘Vhis journal, hitherto unpub 


lished, is in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. It is 
printed here in full, but in the interest of readability Prince’s many (and 
sometimes drastic) word contractions have been inored, and modern 
spelling employed. 

Prince was In Fneland for two Purposes: he wished to secure a Wal 
rant to serve as schoolmaster on ships of the Royal Navy, and he was a 
candidate for Anglican orders. Both of these objectives necessitated a 
visit to London, on the one hand to be examined ato Prinity Elouse, and 
on the other to present himself before the Bishop of London, within whose 
rurischiction the colonies lay. 

Phe episodes related in the journal came close to the end of Prince’s 
li but ata time when the erstwhile Harvard tutor was in quest of a 
new career. Born in Sandwich, Massachusetts, in 16g, he was graduated 
from Harvard College in.1718, receiving his M.A. three years Tater, Aftes 
preaching at Westerly and Nantucket, he became a tutor at PLarvard in 

tid five years later a member of the Corporation, He appears to have 
been a capable and even brilliant man. Charles Chauncey considered him 
a greater mathematician and philosopher, and a much better classical 
scholar and Jogieian’ than his historian brother, and was ‘ready to think 
his powers were stionger, especially his reasoning faculty’ * But he was 
unrcliable, traculent, given to mtemperance, and according to one con 
temporary, “(Raw and uncultivated fund! not much of a Gentleman. 
After be INN Pras dover fon the Hollis Prof ssorship hie relneved his dis 
appotmntime nt by attacking and ricdhictthie his colleavues and the collec 
administration. and continucd to find solace in the bottle. Ini742 he was 

For a biographical essay on Nathan Prince, see Clifford K 
Those who Attended Harvard College in the Classes of 1713-1721 
Boston, 1442), 268 ff. For inaccuracies in this account, see below 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, ast) ser 

Sibley, op. cit., VI, 270 


Sl 
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discharged by the Board of Overseers. In vain he wrote in his defense 7 he 
Constitution and Government of Harvard College (1742), and appealed to the 


General Court: his days as a college teacher were over. 


After teaching school in Boston for a year or so, Prince went to Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, where his brother Josiah lived, and where he counted 
the Anglican minister, Samuel Johnson, as a friend. In September 1745, 
Johnson wrote Secretary Bearcrott, of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, that Prince, having conformed, was willing 
to undertake an Anglican missionary assignment.* After some inquiries in- 


to his morals and orthodoxy, he was invited by the Society to come to Eng- 
land for ordination, and in June 1746, Bearcroft wrote that he had been 
selected as missionary to the Mosquito Indians. 

fn the meantime, Prince had gone to Cape Breton whence he shipped, 
in November 17.45, as a schoolmaster on the man-of-war Vigilant. Virtual 
ly without funds, there was probably no other way for him to obtain a pas 
sage. But at was not until April 1747 that he reached England; and even 


/ 
then there was delay until he could obtain f10 from the S. P. G. to buy 


suitable Clothing and for traveling expenses between Portsmouth and 
London.” 

Phe journal begins with his trip ina carrier’s wagon, which left Ports 
mouth 12 June. By 15 June he was in London. Thereafter, though some 
cntries are devoted to his concern for the S. P. G. assignment, for the most 
part it describes the procedure involved in the examination of naval 
schoolmasters at Prinity Plouse.’ Prince gives us a detailed account of his 
application to William Mountaine, the mathematical examiner, who 
briefed him on the examination and lent him books. “Phe examination 
sessions are described at some length, the questions and answers being set 
forth in almost stenographical fashion. Having satished the examiner,’ 
he was confronted with the seemingly more Herculean task of surmount 
ine the official routine and inflexibility of the Admiralty, in order to ob 
tain a schoolmaster’s warrant and receive his bounty money. In describ 

‘Frank J. Klingberg, “The Efforts of the So PL G to Christianize the Mosquito Indian 


Thistorvte VIavacine of the Pre estant Episcopal Church IX (19040 11-912 
Ploict 


I {- 


Pow Prine obably could ie reached England earlier if he had been willing to quit 


Vi an Lisbon toy hipol lesse one ulohe wanted to take no chances of being captured by 
the enemy, the War of the Austrian on being still in progress. Prince to Dr. Philip Beat 


aio Jiu i y a74 Miscelboneous B wt MESS, NEO Massachusetts Plistorical Societ 
Sibles op. cit VI, 27%, 18 in error in stating that the S. POG. conducted this examination 


&Piinee appears to have been well qualified in mathematics. In setting up his school in Boston 
in i744. he had advertised that he would give instruction particularly in the Elements of Geometry 


and Alectl in Prigonometry ond Navigation. in Croogray hv and Astronomy, with the Use of the 


Globes and the several Kinds of Projecting the Sphere: In the Arts of Surveying, Gauging and Dial 


ing; andan ihe General Rules of Foruteation and Gunnery. Boston News Letter, March to, 1743 
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ing these undertakings, Prince illuminates, in very human fashion, facets 
of British naval procedure and customs which have received little atten 


tion from historians, and for which the source materials (at least in print 


ed form) appear to be scanty, 

Prince had littl: time in which to enjoy his new status as Church of 
kngland missionary and schoolmaster to the ‘gentlemen volunteers’ of 
the navy. He left England in March 1748, having missed an eariier sailing 
of Vigilant. Arriving in Jamaica in June, he was ordered to assume his 
spiritual duties at Blackriver, on the Island of Rattan. “There death 
Claimed him within a matter of days.” 


[37.47 
{ / / 
[Br Nathan Prince’s Journal 
fa % June 12 to uly 5, 1 


7 ie 
ee 


[Suppose at Portsmouth 1747 
D747 

Friday, June ie. Went over with Ballard and Jos. Scammell and bespoke West's 
wagon, Came back, bundled up things. Went back to West's about 12. He not 
ready, so went to the Sign of the Elorse and eat some victuals. See there the Large 
Buéop Kpeatope® About 2 o'clock the wagoner called me and PE went about half a mite, 
where was the wagoner. They drew me in for one mug of twopenny, for they per 
ceived ina minute that Twas a stranger, though [did what I could to conceal it, fon 
they sec that didn’t know how toact. Got in the wagon with two women and asatlor, 
He hid for fear of being pressed at the gate. After we went about a mile overtook an 
other sailor, who had picked up a girl, and then these two got into the wagon and he 
also hid. The two first women soon got out, so Land the last were left in the wagon, 
and she soon fell into a fit for near a quarter of an hour. | was at first very shy of 
them and thought they might be rogues and rob me, as being in mean clothes, so 
I told them I also belonged to a man-ol-war, and was a schoolmaster of the vessel, 
going up to London to be examined, and was shy of them tll next day—but then I 
found they were free and civil and that there was no manner of danger, 

When we come to the gate an officer stepped up and asked me if there were any 
men there. Paccording to agreement was reading my Horace and looked up and an 
swered him, ‘Yes, Pin aman. ‘Oh, Sir, PE know that vou are,’ and bowed and ste pped 
down again. So about a quarter of amie further the two sailors got up and set with 
them ceil between them. Phat night at roo'clock got to Petersheld, where we lodged 
I diflered with the man and said he had abused me in the wavon, and then TP called 
hima kKnave, and went into a room by mvself where TP overheard linn say hie’d strike 


me, but his gil (who seemed to take a faney tome) mrerceded and said TP must be 


in haquor. So happy forme Pescaped, and when PT came out he drank to me. Tre 
ct daa HH aid | ‘ Ver aners W ls In) This tal Ih pole sed wie 


*Klingherg, op. cit ! 
Dhese bracketed entrice ein the hand 
chusetts Historical Society for permission to publi 


The Greek character pedil buxom creature 
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‘Well said, and you can't make me angry. Here, lady, give me a pint of cider. Come, 
fellow travelers, here's to all your good healths. Sir, my service to you.’ ‘Thanks,’ 
said they, and then we were all perfect friends. 

Saturday, June 13. Got up carly. Went to a man’s for a joiner. He got up out of 
bed and exceeding civilly carricd me to a house a-building, where was a carpenter, 
whom I got to make a ruler, He would have nothing for it, so I gave his boy a penny 
and told the man that it might get his boy a pint of beer; nor would the man that 
came with me take anything for his trouble. Went back and without breakfast all 
got up in the wagon. And about a mile further the two sailors and their girl agreed 
to getout and go to London on foot. So I see them no more. The men left their botth 
behind them and-she her pair of scissors, which I took. Now I was left alone. Some- 
times we seemed to travel as if underground, the road was so narrow and deep, with 
high banks shaded with trees and hedges that seemed to hang over our heads. I 
wondered how tor half a mile almost together ‘twas possible for wagons or coaches, 
Wf they met, either to get by cach other or to turn back. But they could a great way 
hear each other's horses’ bells, and this perhaps is one main end of so useful a con- 
trivance, At other times we would rise up into the most beautiful and varied pros- 
pects of the country round us for fifteen or twenty miles’ distance every way. About 
ten miles from where we lodged I called at a tavern and cat some breakfast. 

Phen we rise gradually up the heath, where was the finest prospect of hills, vales, 
roads, fields and villages I ever saw. At the end of the heath was the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl.'? ‘Phen descended into a town about 11 o'clock A.M. where I got a breakfast 
of tea. Stayed about an hour and then went on. Now I begun to find what Ballard 
told me at Portsmouth, ‘not to be free with the wagoners,’ was good advice, for by 
only asking understrapper!® Jo for information about what I sce along the road, and 
pitying him when T sce him weary and sweaty and, as I thought, without money, I 
gave him some beer, he took the advantage of all questions to get into talk with me 
before Twas aware, and at leneth would be free with me whether I would or no, and 
insisted on it that Pmust give him drink, that all passengers did it. I found not out 
what a wretch he was till the wagoner himself came up to him after he had overset 
the wagon and talked to him and then to me for letting him have a single drop of 
drink, and especially at night when they made him cry.'* From that time I shook him 
off as P would a dog. About 3 o'clock we came to a place where IT got a dinner and 
then went up chamber and lay down, being weary of walking so much on foot ove 
the heath that day. Phen about 4 o'clock I got up and went down in their hall and 
writ till night; then lodged in great [7] room inca press-bed. Before IT went to bed I 
called for my reckoning and made a mistake of a shilling too much, which I found 
not out till next morning 

Sabbath, June ay. And then, being called up just as the wagon was going, I told 
the waiter ‘twas a shilling too much. He satd his mistress was abed and he’d ask 
her. He brought word that she said it wasn’t too much, that Ehad cast it up myself. I 
went up and insisted on it. She told her husband not to let me in, but to get my 
reckoning out of me, that Pwas well off. Thus she that the day before was all kind 


Phis feature of the landscape is near Hindhead, Surrey 


Underling 


14 See below p. 4 
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ness and gentleness was, when she got that advantage, as unrelenting as a devil. So I 
was forced to yield to her. The wagon being already gone and [I not knowing the way, 
and took a wrong one till | heard the bells to the left of me; then IT went back and 
found they had gone for their horses to join the wagon. 

Phe next noted place was Guildlord. We descended down through houses to a 
bridge, the walls of which were made of flintstone, and under which runs a riven 
through the town, and then rise up into the town. 

It lics on high ground, but winding, high hills are above it to the south and below 
ita mile off. So all the streets are always Clean and are large and the prospects about 
itexceeding beautiful, and so it is with trees, groves and fine seats Clear to Godalm 
ing, which is about cight miles farther on, where, while T walked before over stiles 
through a field, Jo got his liquor. Beyond Godalming, about 5 or 6 o'clock in the 


alternoon, the wagoner having been for some hours behind on horseback, so having 


already got liquor, was drunk and overset the wagon. It was in plain ground, but the 


bank was high and one whecl run up the bank, and before | could get out the whole 
load of paper came upon me and sunk me under it, and there was the hinder great 
horse down with his heels within two feet of my head, while J lay struggling to get out 
and had no way to disengage myself but by main strength to wrench my coat in twain 
from top to bottom. Help soon came and they said “twas well my bones hadn't been 
broken or I killed by the load or the horse. Providence ordered it that he never 
sturred, for one sprawl of his feet behind him where my head lay would have dashed 
my brains out! PT went to the house and sewed my coat up anyhow lest PE should get 
cold, but the sweat Thad been in all day and the time Psat inoimy shirt to mend my 
coat and going all day without a jacket in a loose coat occasioned my getting the 
greatest cold Lever had. ft lasted a fortnight alter I got to London. FE coughed every 
half minute all night long and sometimes waked half strangled. kveryvy nicht PE owas 
feverish and sweat, and IT could smell iny own breath to be earthy as if Twas going 
Intoa Consumption Soon alter the wagon was rivhted avain and we vot forward, the 
wavgoner came up and gave Jo his due in language, and so all to the tavern, where we 
lodged (which was about a mile beyond the place where we overset the wagon), and 
then at night all got about Jo till they made him cry by the hour togethes 

Monday, June a5. Rainy in the morning. Was now about twenty miles from Lon 
don. Set away about 8 o'clock. About two mile on Phad another deliverance, for, it 
being a marly and loamy soil, the rain had made the roads and paths as slippery as 
elass, which Tdid not perceive till P pumped out of the wavon into a path by the sic 
of the road, and there my heels slipped so that P stood on a poi and could but 
just save myself from falling backwards right before the loaded wagon wheel, which 
would have crushed me to death in aidmoment! For Jo was forward on and on the 


other side of the wagon ana 


so couldivt seo ime, and thereon would mot have stopped 
the horses, and af Phad fallen back it would hiive been but two feet before the wagon 
wheels, so T could not have had tine to cry out and bid him stop the liorses betore 
the wheel would have crushed me to pieces. This brings to mind the deliverance I 


hadon board the | and baci tI viivht when T couldn't see LT fell down the 


middle stams of the Upper deck, ; | the locker of the Steward’s room had been 


The Wev 


6 Barely kept my balance 
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open To might have fallen down quite into the locker and been killed outright. I 
didn’t know where [ was falling till I found myself cight foot down on the middle 
deck—yet no bone broke, no bruise or even any skin rased'? off anywhere over my 
body. May I ever remember a gracious God and live as a person ought who has ex 
perienced such signal preservation. 

We came away this day with a fleecing person from the tavern, who went to serve 
and assist the wagoncr. | was afraid of him. He pretended he wanted to go to sea in 
a man-ol-war, after he found [I belonged to one, but I told him the difficulties if he 
had no triends in the Navy to promote his interest. When we had got about five 
miles onward we gradually rise up for a mile together on a high hill that command- 
ed a vast prospect round us, and there spied [7] St. Paul's. How I felt when I first 
see the cupola! Phis man said before we came to the hill we might see St. Paul’s 
when we came to the top of this hill. There we lighted at a tavern on the top of the 
hill, and @ summer house by it. As we went into the tavern I asked him what house 
that was (viz., the summer house, it looked so much better than the tavern itself). 
He said it was Prince Frederick’s'® pleasure house. ‘Ay,’ said I, as | went away into 
the tavern, and delt them at the wagon with the wagoner, and belore I had got four 
rods from [lim | he set up a broad laugh at it. 

\Imnost ali the way, from the tavern we lodged at last to this tavern, the public 
road we went in passed through fields of corm and mowing grass without any gates 
toopen, so that LE wondered how ‘twas possible that horses, sheep and cattle shouldn't 
eat the corm hall up, especially since from this tavern (after we got down the hill) we 
passed through downs where were great numbers of sheep and cattle. Yet I saw but 
one horse (and no sheep or cattle) in all those fields, and he seemed not to have 
strayed there, but to be in his proper pasture. 

About a mile or two after we had got over the downs (being between eleven and 
seven miles from London), there was a town! in low ground, foggy and marshy and 
the streets prodigious nasty, yet it abounded with the most beautiful fine seats and 
gardens with groves and evergreens cut into all sorts of figures, with all kinds of 
alabaster statues on pedestals, that T ever saw. 

\bout a mile belore we came to Fox Halla girl that wanted anybody to pick her 
up came into the wagon to me. She said that she broke away from her cruc! mistress 
and was going to London. She couldn’t bear to live in the country; London was the 
only place. Poor creature, T believe, was ruined, for the wagoner gave her a pint of 
beer and carried her with him with a tip®’ and went to the place where he put up 
We went amile and a half round to avoid a turnpike and then came to the place 
where he put up. Just betore we Gune to it TP found the sailor | differed with at 
Petersheld. He was glad to see me and we parted vood friends. While [ was stand 
ing by the house where we put up, at a loss where to lodge that night, who should 
come along but Honest English, and soon after came up his brother; so after we had 
refreshed ourselves T came down with them and, it being late at night, went to bed 
direct}y without eating or drinking anything. 


Puesday, June 16, Got up, rainy day most part of the dav, so stayed at home. In 


17 Scraped 
1® Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales (1707-1751). He had a country house at ¢ eden, Berks 
1 Pwrekenbiom, Micelle x. cloven miles southwe of Pondon 


© Draught of liquor 
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the afternoon the Doorkeeper of Trinity House came here and said he'd forward 
my affair. He said I had best go that very afternoon to speak with Mr. Mountaine,*! 
for tomorrow was their court day, but ] was too weary and out of order for it. ‘To 
day I got my hat and brown coat and black breeches at the broker's, 25, shillings 

Wednesday, June 17. At 12 o'clock went up with W. English to Mr. Mountaine, 
He not at home, but his wife came down. I told her I had a letter from a Lieu 
tenant of a man-of-war, the Vigilant, to deliver to Mr. Mountaine with my own 
hand. ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘from Mr. Carew—vou are his friend and come to be examined. 
Mr. Mountaine will do you all the service that lics in his power, Pray walk into the 
other room, please to dine with us.” | thanked her, We stayed till half an hour after 
one, and then she said she believed Mr. Mountaine was detained, so we went down 
to dinner. Hle came in soon after we had sat down, and dined with us. She told him 
who I was. He told me I had lost a day; if PF had come about 10 o'clock TE might have 
been examined that day. After dinner he and LT went up into his room alone, where | 
gave him Myr. Carew’s letter, which he read and then told me the general heads I 
was to be examined on, and said if | was defictent in one and found skilled in an 
other they made allowance for that: decimals and extracting of the roots, use of the 
globes, geometry, trigonometry plane and spherical, the orthographic and stereo 
graphical projections of the sphere, solution of astronomical cases by it, projecting 
all the spherical triangles, Julian cale ndar, astronomy, plane scale and Gunter’s,’ 
plane, parallel and Mercator’s sailing, use of the plane and Mercator’s chart, rules 
to find the amplitudes and azimuths and the variation of the Compass, oblique and 
current sailing and turning to windward, and keeping a day's log. Phen went and 
vot Hlodgson,2* two volumes, and Patoun,?! and told me to take them and run them 
over on these articles to refresh my memory till Saturday. So went home and studied 
them 

Day. 

Friday, June 1g. Did the same. 

Saturday, June zo. Itrained and a prodigious purging seized me, so LT went not to 
Mir. Mountaine’s, and at night the Doorkeeper came in and seeing me asked me 
with surprise what was the reason T didn’t come, and that Mr. Mountaine came 
over to Trinity House on purpose and stayed there tll 1 o'clock, to the negleet of 
his own business! I told him the reason. He said, but T should have sent then, and 
there | was greatly to blame. 

Sabbath, June 21. a.m. Stayed at home and p.m. heard the New Light preaches 

Monday, June 22. Went to Mr. Mountaine’s to excuse myself. His countenance 
was quite Changed, He looked at mie with resentment. E told him how it was, but 
nothing would satisfy him, it stall stuck with him. He said he certainly thoughe J 
was dead when he found I did not come or send: PE should at least have sent noth 


ing could excuse that. But before Plett hin he was more pacified. 


yall 


1 William Mountaine (do ip7q), mathematical examiner of Trintty Tlouse fo w Royal S 


Im 175) e was elected Fellow of tl Roval Soctety. Ee publ hed several worl field of mia 
gation noizqy he revised an nrected Jame \tkinson’s fh futome of the of N ration 
below, n 1 

kd inet 
chain, line, quads 

Jamies Hodgson i ’ f Mathe tiie Joncdon rs 
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fucsday, June 29. Went early in the morning with W. English to lower Wharf. 
Phence he carried me along and showed me Bow Church, my Lord Mayor's new 
house, the Change and Ludgate; then St. Paul’s; then up through the Market, then 
sartholomew’s Hospital, then Smithfield and the place in the middle where the 
martyrs were burnt. Then we went into the Charterhouse and was showed where 
Dr. Bearcroft®® lived. ‘Then went out and refreshed ourselves, and he Icft me. I 
went to Dr. Bearcroit’s. He was that moment coming down stairs, so he carried me 
into a room, and IT showed him his own letter and told him I was the person he was 
pleased to send the letter to. He took it and barely glanced his eye on it and said, 
‘Oh, ’tis Mr. Prince,’ (though my name was not once in fit} and he had wrote it a 
year and half belore!); ‘please to,set down. I must,’ says he, ‘talk with you further on 
this affair.’ Phen {he} went out and left me there for half an hour. When he came in 
again PE pulled out my testimonials and was going to say that I had heard some ob 
jyections had been laid in against me, and that I had brought testimonials both from 
New England and the Navy, which | hoped were sufficient to take off all objections 
against me whatever. But he prevented me and said there was no need of them now, 
for the matter was already settled between me and the Society (first in their com 
mittees and then with the Society itself), and that Twas to be ordained and sent then 
missionary to the Mosquito Indians, if TE pleased; that he had seen Admiral Warren?® 
and Captain Douglas,*’ who had spoke for me and had satisfied him. ‘This was much 
as Captain Douglas told me at his lodgings at Gosport, where [last saw him betore 
I came for London, that 1 was to be ordained and sent to [ste] the Society as then 
missionary, and by El. [7] Douglas’ letter and in it calling Mr. Tryon his particular 
friend and Captain Douglas saying that "twas Mr. ‘Tryon that had fillegible! the 
money for me,** | believe that they engaged Mr. ‘Pryon in my behalf, and all thice 
as well as Adimiral Warren were my friends to the Society. Phen he asked where I 
had been and whether | had received a letter from him; that he thought Twas lost; 
that nobody could tell where Twas; that Admiral Warren inquired for me at Ports 
mouth: that Mr. Woods said he would look for me; that the New Eneland agent 
had iquired for me at London; that Mr. Hooper 'satd he would find me out at 
Portsmouth. ‘You know Plooper, don’t vouz’ ‘No, sir’ said FE. ‘Not Hooper ’ said the 
Doctor, ‘Why, he told me he Knew vou.’ ‘TP wonder, Sir, where,’ said T. ‘Why, in New 
Rneland,’ sard the Doctor. “TE knew no Pooper there,’ said T, ‘but a Presbyterian 
minister im Boston.’ ‘Why, that's he! sard the Doctor, ‘he’s come over for orders in 
the Chest with Admiral Warren and gone back again in ao manmofwar.’ This as 


tonished ine, but more so when he said that Davenport’ was dead in London! And 


Philip Bearerott, § vol the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
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his vestry at the news immediately and unanimously elected Hooper, and he ac 
cepted and came over with a vast character and recommendation from Governor 
Shirley;®) that it was with great difficulty that he got his orders, for Price’? writ 
against him; that Price had resigned and was coming over to England to get a mis 
sionary settled at Hopkinton, but would sull be Comunissary,. 

Then the Doctor looked on my testimonials (which all this time lay on the table), 
and reading that of the Captains and Lieutenants said it was enough, that he should 
want that. Phen he said he was to go out to dinner, but would have me come and 
dine with him tomorrow. [ told him T was to be examined then, it being court day 
at the Trinity House. “Phen, said he, ‘come on ‘Thursday or Friday.’ So | took my 
leave of him and with ereat difficulty found the way down to Power Wharf again 

N.B. He knew somehow or other that I was TP. Prince's brother, for, says fhe}, 
“There is your brother's sermon,’ which sums up and connects these providences 
on that oceasion, fand| has had as great a ran as ever any sermon had.’ 

Wednesday, June gyth. Went and came to Prinity House about 10 o'clock 
Neither Secretary nor Master come yet, so PF told the Doorkeeper I'd step over to 
Mr. Mountaine and tell him T was come, which IT did, and then told him | would 
goon before and show my testimonials to the Secretary, which was necessary before 
I could be examined, T waited until near 12 before the Deputy Secretary came and 
found that f must lodge my Stratford vestry testimonials in that office, and with great 
difficulty prevailed with the Clerk to return me my general testimonials from Cap 
tain Douglas and the Lieutenants. Soon alter the Doorkeeper came to Mr. Moun 
taine and told him that the Deputy Secretary had found imy testimonials for my 
sober life and conversation and good affection to his Majesty's person and govern 
ment to be extraordinarily well vouched, and that he might proceed to my examina 
tion immediately, which he did. 1. A sum ino mixed decimals to extract the square 


root of. 2. ‘To delineate a traverse lo work a traverse by logarithms and on 


Gunter’s scale, which T did to his satisfaction. Then he said he supposed T knew the 
use of the globes. | told him Thad taught it to scores in New bkngland. “Then,” says 
he, ‘we'll go to the master charts.” But yust after Thad worked the logarithms he 


asked me of what use the index was. At first PF did not understand him, till he gave 
mea hint, and then T explained it at large to his satisfaction. Phen T went to the 
charts. He asked the difference between the plane chart and Mercator’s, which I 
answered him, and the ratio on which the meridian difference fof} latitude is in 
creased. “Then he put questons, as how many kinds of distances there were on the 
Mercator’s chart. Tat first did not understand him, till he said there were four and 
began to say what they were, and then f spake to them at large to his satisfaction 
Then several problems on the Mereator’s chart, which Powas going to work by 


pricks and arcs mace onthe chart, but he would [not! atlow this way as too buneling 


1 William Shirley (1694 1771), Governor of Massachusetts, 1741-1756 


77 7) 
2 Roger Price (1696-1762). An Fnglishman, he became Rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, and 
VJ } ] { 
Commissary to the Bishop of London in 1729. Price himself was So POG. misstonary at Hopkinton 
j 
Massachusetts, 1744-1752 and then again returned to bngland 
Ixtraordinary Fuvents the Doings of God, and Marvellous in Pious byes. The ‘oc ion’ was 
the Capture of Louisbourg. First published in Boston in 1745, it ran into several editions there 
and some London reprints and an Edinburgh edition appeared in 1746 
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and which would spoil a chart. Then I told him I had never in Atkinson,** Patoun, 
Wilson,’ etc., met with any other. ‘Phen he showed me with one [pair of] compasses 


and a scale how to find the course, and [in] the other problem he used two pair, and 
in some problems he said three and four pair were used. Then, it being 2 o'clock, he 
adjourned to next Saturday. 

Phursday, June 25. Couldn't go to Dr. Bearcroft’s because it rained, 

Friday, June 26. Went to Dr. Bearcrott’s. Carried in to the same room as at first. 
It was 12 o'clock and the Doctor came not until 2. So stayed there and observed the 
fine picture of the Disciples taking down our Lord from the Cross, the holes in one 
of his feet and one hand, the other being concealed; the pictures of King Charles I, 
James H, and their sister when children; then a fine woman's picture, which T asked 
Dr. Bearcrott’s eldest son (who all the while had been reading there) whose that was. 
He said ‘twas Nell Gwynn’s. ‘Phe whitest and finest turned arms that [I ever sec, she 
was painted in her curled locks and somewhat loose dress, a fair white Complexion, 
red cheeks, and her hair seemed to be turned on the yellow, her lips red, full and 
plump, and the make of her face showed them to be firm; a ruddy complexioned 
face, a vieor and refined lite of countenance, soft and vet all over fiom in such a man 
ner that the cast of her face and the make and cast of every feature in it showed {it} 
to be of [ 7! the most lasting sort, as al she could never be worn out, her face not broad 
or flat, but fall and prominent and roundly | 7] formed {+ 

When just alter two we had set down to dinner, Mr. Siurgeon'® came in. The 
Doctor said no grace, but ended with a grace or thankseiving. Then, while at din 
ner, he said we had better cider in New England than here, by Mr. Davenport's 
account, Who told hin he would send him a hoeshead for trial. ‘But he is dead,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘and T have lost my cider.’ ‘Phen after dinner we talked of rarities in 
Nmerica. Sturgeon mentioned the humbird:* a lady who dined there and whom 
the Doctor said was a virtuoso brought one. Then he talked on Cape Breton, that 
there was some great desivn in Providence that it should be taken by such a train of 
providences and be prescrved from being retaken by the French fleet the fall and 
spring after by as wonderful a providence in dispersing them, that humane policy 
would be for giving it up when we came to make peace, ‘lor,’ said he, ‘what have the 
hiench taken from us to balance or exchange for it, when the time comes, and yet 
something must be given tothe Dutch and Austrians of what the French have taken 
from them, so the allies will be for that and against our keeping it.’ 

N.B. TP suspect by Dr. Cutler's * letters to me at Cape Breton, and from Stur 


t James Atkinson. His corrected and enlarged edition of Henry Gellibrand’s dn Epitome of 
Navigation app ned in 1706 


Henry Wilson, mathemetician, author of Navigation New Modelled, or a Treatice of Geomet 
cal, Trivonometrical and Practical Navigation (London, 1715, Sth ed., 1761), and The Descorip 
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tionand U'se of the Globular Chart (London 1722) 


& William Sturgeon (ca. 1722 1770). A graduate of Yale College (1745), he received Anglican or 
ders in May 1747. By October of that year he had begun his duties as Assistant Minister of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, where he remained for nearly twenty years. See Franklin B. Dexter, Bio 
graphical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College (New York, 1885-191), EL, 61-69 

Addington Davenport. See above, p. 88 din. go 

Hummingbird 


'Limothy Cutler (1684-1765). Rector of Yale College (171g-1722); thercatter Rector of the newly 
established Christ Church, Boston. Cutler had befriended Prince after the loss of his tutors! 
Sibley op. a V6 
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geon’s telling me he had missed it, and from the Doctor turning away from him 
after dinner to talk with me, that Sturgeon really came over with a design for 
Rattan, and in all likelihood from Dr. Johnson's? recommendation, atter he had 
retracted his own for me. 

When the Doctor turned to me he told me he knew what I was made of as well as 
I did inyselt; that he had read my book on the government of Harvard College.” 
I excused the indecent expressions in it. He told me the Presbyterians had at length 
obtained a charter from the King of a college in the Jerseys.** He said he was glad 
of it, and wished they had more of them, that ‘twas but sending over the most valu 
able books of every kind, as Bishop Berkeley had to Yale College, and he'd soon set 
the students a-thinking and wear off their aversion to the Church. Sturgeon said 
they had got Smith,*® the lawver of New York and the most zcalous Presbyterian, to 
be the government of that college. Phen we came away, and as we did so he told me 
Iimust go down and get my discharge and be up again as fast as TP could; that the 
committee sat on Monday, July 13, and the general mecting of the Society the bri 
day alter (viz., the Monday before the 9d Luesday in cach month), and the general 
mecting was the Friday alter. 

I came away with Sturgeon down to Moorfields. Called at Mr. Berriniuain’s as we 
came along, but he not at home, Then through Moorfields to Bedlam, where {are} 
the two fine statues on cach side the clock that is turned over the gate, of two dil 
ferent kinds of madness.4? Phen to the New Eneland Coffee House, where and as 
we came along he said that Lampson’ liked Wetmore s'® daughter. PE said TP thought 
he would try for Nanny Heath. ‘No,’ said he, ‘Dr. Johnson will take care of that. She 
must be for Sam,?*? who will certainly succeed him at Strathord, and he Mr. Honey 
man at Rhode Island; that is his scheme.’ T said Dr. MacSparran'® would hindes 
that. He said the Doctor could not, for Dr. Johnson had universally recommended 
himself by his treatise on morals,’ by now printed; that the Bishop of Oxtord was 
Dr. Johnson's staunch friend. As we came along FT told him what stories had been 


19 Samuel Johnson (1695-1772), an S. Po G. missionary at Stratford, Connecticut, later P 


77 resident 
of K ny's ( olle + i 
1 Account of the Constitution and Government of Harvard College (Boston, 4 {2 
42 ‘The College of New Jersey, now Princeton University, was chartered in IT 46 
William Smith (1r6g7-176q), a suceesstul lawyer, Closely associated with Presbyterian interests 


in New York. He was one of the founders of the College of New Jersey and probably dratted 


14 
first charter. See Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Princeton, 1746-1896 (Princeton, 19446), pp. 15-16, 22 

44 The reference is to two figures, ‘representing raving and melancholy madness, over the pate 
way. These five fiyuies were the work of Cibber, the sculptor, and always excited the yvreatest in 
terest Hf. Wo Robinson Robert Hooke as a Survevor and Architect Notes and Records of tl 
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45 Joseph Lamson (1718-1773), an Anglican minister at Stratford, Norwalk, and Fairfield, Coninec 
tictt 1747-3 


46 James Wetmore (16951760). He forsook the Congregational pulpit for Anyvlean orders (4 
returning to minister in New York City and Rye, 1724 1760 
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47 William Samuel Johnson (1727-1819). His father, Dr. Samuel Johnson, hoped he would entes 
the ministry, but he took up the law 


4* James Honeyman (ca. 1675-1750). A Scot, he was the fi resident Sov. Gs. tissies ry Bd eoete 
Island; at Newport, 1704-1750 

‘9 James MacSparran (1644-1757). He served as S. Po G. iisstomary in abate Counts 
for thirty-six years 
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raised against me, but now, thank God, I had got above thei. He said he had told 
Mr. Berriman that all the storics against me were only spite, and that Dr. Bearcroft 
had searched into them and found them without foundation. I said I knew I should 
be followed with such, for some of my best friends when I came from New Eneland 
told me tomy face they wished Limieht never come back again if I went to England 
for orders. ‘Why, soinine did to me,’ says he, ‘I didn’t let my own father know my 
design, and when he knew it he wouldn't contribute a penny; that some gentlemen 
of Philadelphia raised ££ 90 for me to come over. The only way for you (as IT found 
it was for me) was to get orders as soon as possible and then you need not fear them.’ 
He told me always they asked the Bishop of London's blessing when they came be 

fore him (N.B., so Andrew Belcher said the first thing as soon as you come into his 
presence is to ask it), and to take leave of the Are hbishop of Canterbury. He told me 
that Judge Auchimuty’s son) was in town for orders; lived now at his uncle’s; was 
to be with Mr. Barclay,’? that Mr. Rowe** was in town, a private schoolmaster. I 
beveed that Rowe might not know Twas here, for he was no friend of mine. He said 
Rowe should not know it 

When we parted we kissed each other and he desired a correspondence with me, 
which I should be sure should be (and which may give light to what I have noted 
above that he lad massed it). Phis was at Power Wharf stairs. 

Saturday, June 27. Went up to Mir. Mountaine’s with his books before 10. He was 
not then at home, but ina few minutes came in and said ’twas well Twas come. I 
prosented te) his books with thanks, at which he seemed pleased and went along 
with me over to Prinity Hlouse and began the examination. On Mercator’s chart he 
showed me several Curious ways how to perform problems, only in [ways| quite dif 
ferent from those in books. After Thad told him that Thad not met with those ways 
inany of the common books of navigation, he showed me and filleg.| with given 
course and distance and the place sailed from to find the ship's place in the chart. 

gut,’ says he, ‘] know vou can't do it, I know you can’t do it, there must be four 
transferrings.” Psaid Thad never read of them. Phen he asked about turning a sine 
into a tangent and how to set off the distance when part of it was beyond the line. 
I said Atkinson and Scller* showed that, but he told me that way of setting off the 
distance was bungling. But he showed not another. Then he asked which was the 
truest way of satline, Middle Latitude or Mercator’s. I said Mercator’s, etc.; every 
where it was as radius to secant of latitude, but in Middle Latitude it was not strictly 
speaking anywhere as cos _ tat: Roz: dep.:diff, long...” but only nearly when we 
were near the bquator, but not so neither when near the poles, for the parallels of 
latitude do not decrease many one fixed ratio, as radius to secant is not in any one 
fixed ratio. He said Twas in the right, and the ground and reason of it was because 
they decreased neither in an arithmetical nor geometrical proportion. “Then he 


1Samuel Auchmuty (1722-1777), the son of Judge Robert Auchmuty. He received Anglican or 


ders in 1747. in 1764 he succeeded Henry Barclay, whom he had assisted since 1748, as Rector of 
Trinity Church, New York 


Henry Barclay (d. 1764), Rector of Trinity Church, New York, 17460-1764 


Stephen Rowe, an S. PL G. missionary to Dorchester, South Carolina (1796-1741), and Boston 
(1741 1744). Where he was Assistant Rector of King’s Chapel 


64 Jolin Seller (it. 1700), hydrographer to Charles Ty author of The knglish Pilot (London, 1671 
1701; Various subsequent editions), Atlas Maritiumus, or the Sea Atlas (1675), and other works 


I. ¢. cosine of middle latitude is to radius as departure is to difference of longitude 
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asked me to work an azimuth, which I readily did to his satisfaction. ‘Well,’ says [he], 
‘while I go out, do you project the sphere stcreographically on the plane of the 
equinoctial colure,’ which I did. Then I told him, when he came in, that though I 
had not drawn all the lines, yet all that were sufficient to answer all astronomical 
problems needful in navigation. When I came to explain oblique ascension, I did 
iton an are of a parallel of declination, ‘No,’ said he, ‘that is not the oblique ascen 
sion.’ ‘But so the number of degrees contained in that transferred to the great circle 
and then measured by semiangles gives it.’ ‘Ay, if you transfer ‘em; you are right 
there.” When we came to the triangle of the azimuth I had mistakes, and seeing it 
said, ‘Sir, I should have drawn another azimuth circle further off to meet the 
meridian the sun is on below this parallel of declination, for the sun never goes with 
out it.” So he let pass my mistake, because he see I was onto [7| it and knew how to 
correct it before he noted either of these to me. ‘Well,’ says he, “tis cnough. I was 
determined you should pass and accordingly when T went out it was to write my 
testimony to our Secretary that Thad examined you and found you well qualified, 
and hereto desire him (to save time) in the meanwhile to write your certificate. And 
here is my testimonial.’ T thanked him for it and asked whether there were any fees 
or anything Customary to be given, [saying] I should be [sze] readily give it. ‘Not to 
me,’ said he, ‘but you must pay the Secretary 155. for your certificate. And you may 
give 6d. or a shilling to the Doorkeeper for his service, for P1Lassure you he promoted 
your affair. But Pil go and give my testimony to the Secretary, and do you stay with 
out till he comes for you.’ So we parted, and [ waiied not long before the Secretary 
came out and carried me down into his office and gave me my certificate, the pu 
port of which was that whercas by order of the Farl of Pembroke,’° Chief Master, 
in 1702, all schoolmasters that sought for employment in the [Navy] should be ex 
amined at Prinity Hlouse by the Master, Wardens and Assistants as to their skill in 
the theory and practice in the art of navigation (bringing with them a certificate 
from the parish they last belonged to of their sober life and conversation and being 
well affected to his Majesty's person and government), these were to certify the Lords 
of the Admiralty that the Master, Wardens and Assistants had examined the bearer, 
Mr. N. P., accordingly (who had produced to you such certificate from good and 
substantial people) and had found him sufficiently skilled in the theory fand] prac 
tice of the art of navigation to be employed as schoolmaster on board any of lis 
Majesty's ships, to teach the same to the young gentlemen volunteers Phen he 
said he must have 15s. for it. Phad no less than a guinea, so TF pulled it out and de 
sired him to accept of that, at which he seemed somewhat pleased. ‘Then he told me 
(as Mr. Mountaine had done before) that I must go with that and with my certificate 
from Capt. Douglas to the Admiralty Office and inquire for the Messenger and give 
them to him, and he would tell me what I was to do further 

N.B. When the first and last time that I was there, while waiting I looked round 
and see in the Common Hall an original of Sir Francis Drake (he looked like Wen 
dower, a little face, not grand or heroic, but full of a pert, sharp life). Saw Sir Charles 
Wager’s®* donations most gratefully acknowledged, and his titles of thrice Master of 


56 Thomas Herbert, eighth Earl of Pembroke (1656 1733), Lord High Admiral, 1702 and 1708 


57 Embryo officers were formerly so called 

68 Admiral Sir Charles Wager (1666-1749). During his long naval career he s Controller 
of the Navy, Treasurer of the Navy, and First Lord of the Admiralty. Clowe | \ , 4%, Dre 
tionary of National Biography 
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that Corporation. Saw James Prince’s donation of £100 on conditions, and Elder 
Brothers of that Corporation, their donations. And in the room where I was ex- 
amined saw an original of Charles IL and of James If when Duke of York, and other 
great men. Mr. Mountaine said they had in the court an original of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which they had been offered 300 guineas for; that Trinity House was founded 
in Henry VII's tume, had all the boats that ply in the ‘Thames under their charge, 
who received their warrants from it and were constantly [7] accountable to it; that 
all the pilots of his Majesty’s navy were licensed as such from it, and on all occasions 
that House was to find them; that the lighthouses and lights was under their charge 
and inspection. ‘The Duke of Bedford®* (the first Lord Commissioner of the Ad 
miralty) was the present Master of Trinity House. [See more in F nquiry Book, p. 3.|°° 

At night the Doorkecper was here, so I presented him with a half-crown piece, and 
told him I was a poor man and if T could spare it from my present necessities | would 
give him freely five times as much, at which he seemed well satisfied, and he gave 6d. 
of it to the lower Doorkeceper, as the latter informed me when I was afterwards at 
‘Trinity House to get a new certificate, my former being mislaid at the Admiralty 
Office 

Sabbath, June, 28. Stayed at home in the forenoon. And p.m. came to the door 
and found them not returned from meeting. So stepped into Wilson's till they came, 
and then went all to the Isle of Providence, and returned home. 

Monday, June 2g. Stayed at home, it being a rainy day. 

Puesday, June 90. By directions from Honest English I found the way alone to 
Pepper Alley Stairs. Thence for 6 pence went in a sculler® for Westminster Stairs. 
Phis was the best view Thad of St. Paul’s and the upper bridge and Westminster and 
the intermediate seats along the Strand, as the Inner and Middle Temple and 
Somerset HLouse. Landed at Whitchall Stairs; thence shown the wav to the Admiral- 
ty Office. See the Doorkeeper, but he couldn’t take my papers then, so went to the 
Sign of the Ship, where I asked how to get admittance, etc. ‘The woman fof?] the 
house [said?] it was their business, their bread, to assist persons who had business at 
the Admiralty how to come at what they wanted, and she’d call a man who would 
direct me. He came. I showed him my papers. He said it must be by way of petition 
and he'd write one for me. ‘This, accompanying my certificate from ‘Trinity House 
and from my Captain, must be given to the Messenger. [ told him T should want my 
certificate from the Captain as proof of my past living to the Pay Office in order to 
vetiny bounty money. He said then a copy of it sent in with my petition would do. 
So he writ it out and that and the certificate from ‘Trinitv Hlouse he enclosed in 
my petition and sealed them up under a cover directed to ‘Thomas Corbett, Is 
quire.” These T carried and gave in to the Messenger, and was going to tell him my 
case, but he with a hurried waving of his hand put me off and said he could say 
nothing further, but would give it in. So | went out and walked about for a cook’s 
shop for a cold dinner, but found all the provision so prodigiously more dear than 
in the City of London or at Gosport that T was resolved to be content with some 


5% John Russell, fourth Duke of Bedford (1710-1771), became master of Trinity House in 1745 
60 In Thomas Prince's hand 

61 A boat propelled by sculling 

62 Thomas Corbett (dot 


753) became Senior Secretary of the Ndimiraliv imo avy 
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bread and cheese, which IT procured elsewhere. “They asked for a little chicken, 
dressed cold a day or two past, 15. 6d., and elsewhere for a little: mutton pie, four 
times less than our College tarts [7], gd. In the afternoon as TI went up to the Ad 
miralty Office, who should [meet in the yard but Dr. Eaton. He had just come out 
of the country and was soliciting here for leave not to go on a cruise in the Vigilant 
this time. And here T got him to sign my testimonials from the Captain and Licu 
tenants, which he was so ready to do that he went for pen and ink to sign them be 
fore he had read them. He got his request granted and went away. I stayed for mine, 
but [was] sull put off without liberty of being heard by the Messenger. And after 4 
o'clock, when their Lordships [had] gone and he was at leisure, | went and begged 
to know what had become of my petition. ‘What ship do you belong to?’ said he. "Lo 
the Vigilant,’ said 1. ‘Who is the Captain?’ said he. ‘Captain Douglas,” said 1. ‘Oh,’ 
says he, ‘you must go in there to that man; he'll tell you. So "twas Mr. Rham. T told 
him I was a schoolmaster on board the Vigilant, and came to have my warrant. ‘Oh,’ 
says he, ‘to have it confirmed, Captain Douglas sent it up; "tis here somewhere. But 
where is your certificate from him and from Trinity House?’ ‘Sir,’ said [, ‘T eave them 
into the hands of the Messenger, and he promised to deliver them in.’ ‘He never 
did,’ said Mr. Rham. Then he called the Messenger and asked him. ‘The Messenger 
said he knew nothing of it. ‘Sir,’ said 1, ‘T gave them into your own hand, enclosed 
under a superscription to Mr, Corbett.’ ‘Why did you do soz They should have been 
sent in here and not to Mr. Corbett, to be carried up to the Board. Folks are so 
afraid lest their papers should be lost. You should have delivered them open. Whiy 
didn’t you tell mer’ ‘Sir,’ said T, ‘you would not hear me, though [attempted four 
or five times, you still every Gime put me off.’ ‘Then they pretended to find ‘em among 
the papers not carried up to the Board, but couldn't, so they said T must come next 
day. 

Phen I went back to the house and told the woman that by following her direc 
tions and sealing up my papers they were not carried to the Clerks as they should 
have been, but carried up to the Board, and so now were lost, for the Clerks couldn't 
find ‘em. She said ‘twas impossible they should be lost, that there never was such a 
thine heard of, of ell the millions that from year to year were sent in there, and be 
sides stood to it that the method she directed me to and not that which the Clerks 
told me was the right. But all her talk was still in good humor. So TP came away home 

Wednesday, July 1. Went up again, Called at the Ship, where sce the attorney and 
told him what happened to my papers yesterday. He insisted that his method was 
right, that my papers must go up to the Board and lie there ull they were read and 
passed upon in their turn, and then if granted were to be sent down to the Clerks; 
that the other method was really to make the Clerks the Lords of the Admiralty, 
for their Lordships were to grant me my warrant. This satisfied me, only TP now 
see that it might be a long time before all this could be done. [| went again. ‘The 
Clerks told me to bring my cortificate and PE should have my warrant. PE told them 
they knew how it was, that | had actually brought my certificate and already 
given it in. They said they could no nothing, Pmust bring it. PE said T hadn't it to 
bring; it was in the Office. “Pas not here, said they, "tis got into a wrong channel 
and ‘twill now be very difficult to find it. They made me mad. ‘Sir,’ said —, ‘if IT go 
again to Trinity Hlouse and vet another certificate and bring it here, will that do?’ 
‘Yes.’ said they. So T left them and walked about the hall, where Tomet with one 
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who was soliciting for a licutenancy on board the Vigilant (for 1 had seen him the 
day before with Mr. Eaton, who told me so). [asked him how he succeeded. ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘the Clerks have lost my petition and papers, o1 mislaid them, for they 
can't find them. On that, as we walked backward and forward to and from the inner 
door, T took the opportunity when we was at the door to speak out so loud that all 
in the hall, and the Messenger and Clerks within should hear me, to say, ‘Why, just 
so Lam served. I brought in my certificates [sc] in order to have my warrant affirmed 


for schoolmaster on board the Vigilant, and they have lost ’em or mislaid ’em, so as 


they can't be found. IT paid 15s. for my certificate at Trinity House, and now I must 
go back again and pay 158. more for another certificate from ‘Trinity House, or else 
J can’t have my warrant tune enough to go down to Portsmouth before the Vigilant 
sails. And then TP shall be left behind without any money in my pocket to subsist on 
till the Vigilant returns, and so shall starve.” At this [see the Messenger walk quick 
backward and forward and at every time look at me with a look that showed he was 
frighted. And indeed my thus speaking had its effect, as appeared the next time I 
came there. 

‘Thursday, July 2. Was discouraged from going up, so went to Mr. Mountaine’s 
to know the method how to got a new certificate, re solving to po but once more to 
the Admiralty to know whether they had found the old one, and if not then im 
mediately to get a new one. Mr. Mountaine not at home, but his wile was, to whom 
Ll told the case. She said no doubt Pmight have a new certificate on the next court day, 
which was Saturday, or, said she, ‘perhaps theyll give you a private one today.” So 
went to Prinity House. See the Clerk, wl 


came horn 


o told me TE could not have one today, so I 


Friday, July 3. Rainy all the forenoon, so was sadly discouraged, for I could get 
no greatcoat or cloak. However, by snatches I got up to Pepper Alley Wharf and 
watched for a sculler who had a tolerable good one. At leneth [see such an one, and 
agreed with him to carry me up if he would lend me his greatcoat to fling over my 
shoulders ull I got there. This he readily did. So I got there about 2 o'clock, and 
after getting a litthe dinner at 3 T went to the Office (Rham’s), where they all now 
seemed ready to do for me and said my warrant was writ, but only wanted two of 
the Lords to sign it, and if Pf came about half an hour hence it would be done. ‘This 
I did, and asked them whether there [were] any fees, that IT was ready to give what 
was customary. Ele said there was sometimes, but there was no occasion from me. 
‘Then I offered him a guinea, and begged him to accept of it out of the little that I 
had. ‘No,’ savs he, ‘’tis no matter, I shall take nothing for your warrant. “Then I 
turned to the underclerk and offered the same, waiting till Rham was gone out, but 
he would take nothing neither, but gave me my warrant without it.“ And elad was 
1, for Dhad but a guinea and an half left in the world, and just before this the woman 
at the Ship told me that for a qth rate the fee was a guinea and sixpence, but for a 
sdorate was 2 guineas and a shilling,“ which made me tremble. I came back to her 

63 Shipton, in Sibley, op. cit., VI, 278, erroncously believing that the S. P. G. and not the Ad 


miralty is concerned here, calls this ‘one of the greatest miracles in the history of the Churcl 


of 
England.’ It is, rather, a bright moment in the annals of bureaucracy 


64 Third-rates were vessels of from 64 to &4 guns on two complete decks; fourth-rates had from 


50 to Go guns on two decks. See H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, ed., Social England (illustrated ed., 
London, 1904), V, 25. Vigilant had 64 guns. Clowes, op. cit., IIT, 122 
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again and told her I had got my warrant and that they would take nothing for it. 
‘Then she said, ‘You are well off! ‘here are few schoolmasters they would use so 
well.’ So I came home. 

Saturday, July 4th. Went to Mr. Mountaine’s to know the method with my war- 
rant and certificate to get my bounty money. He told me he was not certain of the 
true channel, but he believed I must go to the ‘Ticket Office first, or at least that if 
I went there they would direct me where to go. So | went and found out where it 
was. One of the Clerks to whom I addressed asked me for my warrant and certifi 
cate, and after he had read them said they would do, but there was no court day to 
day, I must come on Monday. So I went home. 

Sabbath, July 5th. Stayed at home a.m. Phe New Light preacher dined here. They 
all went with him by agreement, as if contriving to make me go again. But T said, 
‘Well, LE think to go and hear the Church preacher, as I have heard yours.’ So then 
we parted and I went in and gota seat in the alley’ just at the font, so T could see 
the curate read Prayers and also preach in his pulpit. He made a good sermon, and 
his gesture and filleg.| and his delivery and pronunciation ought to be remem 
bered and compared with other clergymen whor T hear. ‘There is a gencral agree 
ment between his and Gosport [illeg.| curate. 

N.B. ‘Tuesday, June 30, [1747] °° and Wednesday and Friday, July 1 and 3d, at 
which days I was at the Admiralty Office, how the Lords of the Admiralty came in 
tripping along like boys (running [7] their heads before ’em), without any [illeg.| or 
filley.| but yet all in the hall with their hats off as aman! And when they came out 
‘twas just so and at One word of theirs for their coaches, all the waiters [7] in the 
readiest, swiltest and humblest dispatch preparing them, without any notice taken 
of them or of the thing by their Lordships! 

N.B. What English told me was the reason that Scammel and wife would have 
it( by all ways of hinting, of provocation, of kind treatment) that I had Ge weg &™ was 
because then they should have more money for my being there—infernal! Yet when 
she bedded Stokes with me she solemnly declared he was sound and only had the 
sad sore eyes, and afterwards, when his case was no longer hid, declared again that 
there could not possibly be any danger. All this till the very day he was forced to go 


upstairs and salivate.”* This might be to make me catch [7] itt. 


65 Aisle 
‘In Thomas Prince’s hand 
Phe Greek characters spell ‘the pox.’ 


lo secrete saliva, generally through the use of mercury 


William L. Sachse was born in 1912 in Morris, Illinois. Ile was educated at Phillips And 
over, Yale, and Oxford (Rhodes Scholar, 1935-1937) {| 1d rees: B.A. (Yale), Bo Litt. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Yale) | fn 1938 he married Nancy Betty Davis of New Haven, Connect 
cut and they have two sons. Simce 1938 he has been a member of the Department of History, 
University of Wisconsin; and Professor since rogo. In WW orld War I he served as officer in 
USNR; attached 1943-1946 to U.S. Naval Academy. His publications melude: The Diary 
of Roger Lowe, 1669-74 (1938), The Minutes of the Norwich Court of Mayoralty, 
1630-31 (1942), The Colonial American in Britain (1956), and various articles 








Le Musee de la Marine, Paris 


BY HM. PHILIP SPRATT 


PW AE ines plion of the French maritine collections can be found in 


an Ordonnance which Jean Baptist Colbert (1619-1683) ad 


dressed in 1679 to all superintendents of the naval arsenals: “Lin 


tention du Roy est qual soit fait en ¢ haque arsenal, des modeéles en peut, 


dans lesquels les mesures scront réduites au 1:12 ou au 1:20 de toutes 
leurs proportions et mesures: ct il faudra que ces modeéles soient faits avec 
autant Pexactitude quils servent perpétucllement pour les mesures et 
proportions a tous les vaisseaux qui seront construits dans Pavenir. Am 
bitious superintendents vied with one another in the splendor of their ship 
models, some of the finest specimens of which were exhibited at the court 
in Versailles. In 1748, Duhamel duo Monceau (1700-1782), Inspecteur 
Général of the Marine, presented his fine naval collection, which the 
Comte Joan-Frédéric de Maurepas (1701-1781) installed at the Louvre 

Inashort unillustrated note.’ published before the outbreak of World 
War II, the present writer traced the history of these French national col 
lections from the first public exhibition, at the Louvre? in Ror, of marine 
pictures and “plusieurs beaux modeéles des vaisseaux de la République 
Phe briclest recapitulation should therefore suffice. Phe exhibits of 1X01 
were later added to another famous collection, that of the Institut de 
France inthe socalled ‘Salle de la Marine’ at the Louvre, which Amédeé« 
Pierre Zédé (1791-1856) was authorized in 1827 to develop as the Muse 
Dauphin. Phe new museum was thus founded as the consolidation of two 
older collections 

Po this nucleus were added the ship models which had been built to 
the order of Louis XVI and assembled at Trianon: another valuable col 
lection of naval material was acquired from the Ministre de la Marine, 
who also ordered the transference of models from the naval ports to the 
new museum, renamed meanwhile the Musée Naval. In t8e0an annual 

tH. Philip Spratt. ‘he Musée de Marine, Paris.’ The Mariner's Mirro 
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allocation was made to the Muinistere for the construction of naval 
models, built to a uniform scale; but this was discontinued a short time 
later, and the museum had to depend more on occasional presentations 
from the arsenals and from amateur mode!lmakers. 

However, asmall workshop had been installed at the Louvre, and some 
fine models of carracks and caravels prior to the Louts XIIT period were 
made on the premises. Vice-Amiral Edmond Paris (1806-1893) was ap 


pointed curator in 1871; he donated to the museum his private collection 
of books on naval construction, and later compiled an authoritative 
memoir.’ His other monumental work Sowccnirs de Marme, published in 
1§gz, was also written at the museum. 

Phe historical collections were further devcloped, apart from the in 
terruption of World War I, for the use of naval officers and other students 
of maritime affairs: and the beautiful ship models on public exhibition 
never failed to attract even the most casual visitors and children to the 
Louvre, despite well-founded complaints! about ‘la mauvaise disposition 
des locaux.’ The old ‘Musée de Marine’ at the Louvre remained under the 
Direction des Muscées Nationaux until rqig, when ito was transferred to 
the Ministére de la Marine. ‘Vhe romantic charm of these collections 
found expression ina quaint little sonnet, the first verse of which runs: 


\u Louvre je vais voir ces délicats modeles 
Quit montrent aux oisifs los richesses dun port, 
Je connais Parmement des vaisscaux de haut bord 


bt da voilure des avisos hirondelles 


scfore the outbreak of World War TT, it was decided in 1997 to allocate 
to the Musée de la Marine part of the new Palais de Chaillot. then in con 
struction on the site of the demolished ‘Procadéro, opposite the “Pour 
Fiffel. The proposed transference of the collections had, however, to be 
postponed. Ini9 1 the most prec ious models were J dete ked into 64 > CASCS, 
and sent to castles in the Loire for their protection from acrial bombard 
ment. The remainder of the collections was stored in the basement of the 
Palais de Chaillot: and under these sad circumstances the remstallation 
of the Musée de la Marine can be satd to have commenced 

In 1949. despite all the material difficulties of the occupation, it was 
found possible to effect the return to Paris ofa small part of the collec 
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tions; and in June of that year the museum, under the innocent title 
‘Salon des Peintres de la Marine,’ was reopened.® ‘The public response was 
enormous. Parisians lined up six abreast in a massive column which 
stretched out into the middle of the Place du ‘Trocadéro. ‘The French 
Navy was still out of action; but this brave little fleet in miniature kept the 
spirit afloat. 

After the Germans had made their hurried departure from Paris, no 
time was lost to open another exhibition under the much less innocent 
title ‘La Marine au Combat.’ ‘This was followed in 1946 with a brilliant 
exhibition of maritime pictures ‘Vicille Marine.’ ‘Then another dis 
astrous ‘occupation’ befell the museum; the Palais de Chaillot was requi- 
sitioned for the United Nations Conference in 1948. All the ship models. 
pictures and other exhibits so laboriously assembled had to be cleared 
from the public halls and stored in the basement; the museum remained 
closed for eighteen months. Its final restoration was effected in 1949, and 
the results since achieved at the Palais de Chaillot are eloquent for the 
Director, Capitaine Jacques Vichot, and his numerous devoted collabo 
rators. 

‘The present Musée de la Marine, in the Palais de Chaillot, is situated 
on the north bank of the Seine, opposite the Tour Eiffel; the Métro station 
is Procadéro, Phe museum is open to the public (except Tuesdays) from 
10 A.M. to 6 p.m. March to September, and from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Octo 
ber to February. ‘The normal entrance fee is 40 francs (about 12 cents) 
for disabled service men, and for visitors in parties, 20 francs; for school 
classes, 5, franes each; sailors, soldiers and airmen in uniform are admitted 
free. 


‘The maritime collections are set out in the western part of the Palais 


de Chaillot, and cover about 70,000 square feet floor area. ‘Vheir scope 


has become much more comprehensive than it was at the Louvre; the col 
lections are, in fact, now classified into sixteen main divisions:® (1) Ports 
and arsenals, (ii) Naval construction, (11) Armaments, (iv) Nautical set- 
ence, (v) Warships, (vi) Merchant marine, (vil) Fisheries, (vill) Pleasure 
boats, (ix) Special craft, (x) Exotic craft, (x1) Curiosities, (xu) Aeronau 
tics, (xiii) Ocean science, (xiv) Marine art, (xv) Historical souvenirs, and 
(xvi) Medals and coins. 

In the center of the spacious entrance hall, the model Lows XV of 1692 
has been placed alone for its rich decoration. ‘This superb piece from the 


6 Jacques Vichot, ‘Le transfert et la réinstallation du Musée de la Marine du Louvre a Chaillot,’ 
Rapports du Troisiéme Congres International de la Mer (Ostende, 18 au 22 Juillet 1946), pp. 494-408 
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Duhamel du Monceau collection, was made for the edification of Louis 
XV in his childhood. At the side of the hall is a sales counter, where pub 
lications, maritime souvenirs, and even small but accurate ship models 
made in the museum workshops (sce Plate 10) can be purchased for the 
benefit of naval charities. 

‘The first part of the exhibition hall is devoted to oared vessels. “These 
commence with a model (constructed in the museum workshops) of the 
ancient Grecian boat Sophia which carried about 200 oarsmen and sol 
diers, and include reproductions of the old Scandinavian pirate boats now 
preserved at Oslo, Others represented include a British royal yacht of 
1682, and asmall Flemish vessel of about 1720. The rather more spectacu 
lar models of Royale which carried 378 oarsmen, and of Dauphine, about 
16go, with oars spread out, form effective centerpieces. 

One of the finest models in this section (scale 1:18) shows Péale, of 
about 1700, which carried fifty oarsmen. Some of the authentic sculptured 
panels, about fifteen in all, of this famous vessel are mounted on a full 
sized profile of the stern. ‘The side wall cases contain small models, marine 
charts, and naval relics. Mounted on the wall is a fine portrait in oils of 
Cardinal Richelicu (1585-1642). There are no side windows in this part 
of the museum; diffused illumination is obtained from the roof. Vhs it- 
self is hidden from direct view by transverse diffusers placed across the 
aperture between the walls, which are curved or vaulted inwards at the 
top (see Plate g). The walls themselves are quite plain, in neutral color; 
there is no architectural decoration to compete with the ship models. ‘The 
floors are of inlaid hardwood. 

Particular interest attaches to the model of a curious sail vessel of about 
1785, intended to be supplemented with oar propulsion, but never built. 
The lines of the hull resemble those of a clipper; the vessel is pierced on 
both sides with small portholes for the oars. “This is said to be about the 
last known representation of an oared warship. Ahead of us stands the 
Canot de I’Empereur (see Plate g), the decorative oared boat im which 
Napoléon I entered Antwerp on 30 April 1810, and which was later pre 
served at Brest. ‘Vo install this remarkable and impressive exhibit at the 
Musée de la Marine in 1945, the walls of the Palais de Chaillot had to be 
breached. It should be noted that an excellent model (one-fourth size) 
of the boat is still preserved at the Scheepvaart Museum in Antwerp. 

Sail is introduced with models of the famous Santa Maria of Columbus, 
constructed to the scale of 1:20 in accordance with the Spanish researches 


7Am. Dermul, Le Musée de Marine Anvers, 1943), pp. 121 HE. Philip Spratt, ‘Minitinne 
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for the Fourth Centenary celebrations,” and of the French warship Soleil 
Royal of 16g0, with fine sculptures executed in the museum workshops. 
Another notable model, in section, of the 1757 period, shows a wealth of 
internal ship construction. Models of Sans Pareil and Protecteur of 1760, 
and Artésien of 1.765, with sails set, deserve special mention; also the rathe1 
heavicr-built Dutch warship Bellona of about 1780, set in a model sea, so 
that the complete hull remains visible above and below the water line. 
Phe smaller model Muiron of 1.798, scale 1:72, was made for Bonaparte, 
and placed in his bedroom at Malmaison.’ Of the same period is the im 
pressive demonstration model, scale 1:16, of the three-masted Océan, 
which was used in the naval schools, and (exhibited in a wall case) the re 
markable model of Ville de Dieppe, constructed entirely of ivory. The final 


phase of the sail warship Is HOW approac hed with the model of Rivoli, built 


at Venice in i812, and shown hereon ‘camels.’ At the side is the sculptured 
female prow from Amphitrite, on which Napoléon sailed to the Isle of 
\ixdn dis. Aninstructive arsenal model represents the launch of Suffren 
1 Peg, one of the finest and most characteristic vessels of the Restaura 
tion periods; another model, in funereal black, shows Belle-Poule of 1834, 
as she bore the remains of the dead Empercur to France in 18.40. 

Visitors to the Musée de la Marine should devote particular attention 
to the famous series ‘Les Ports de France’ of Claude Joseph Vernet (1714 
178g). painted about 1752-1765. Each of the thirteen canvases on exhibi 
tion ts a masterpiece of pictorial art and a unique historical document." 
Inthemimidst stands the uncased demonstration model of Royal Louris (see 
Plate gq), about the same period 1757-1760. The last sail three-decker in 
the French Navy was Valmy of 1847, represented by a beautiful model 
constructed in ebony and ivory, the work of six modeclists for five years. 
Valmy remained in service at Brest as a naval school until 1&qo 

‘The introduction of steam power is represented with the authenti 
cale re2y model (see Plate ro) which the Marquis Claude de Jouthroy 
dAbbans (1751-1832) submitted in 1784 to the Académie des Sciences, 
after his successful steamboat experiments on the river Saone in 1783 
‘Phe steam piston was connected toa double-ratchet mechanism (crémail 
lere). which produced a Continuous rotative motion at the paddle shatt.' 


Rafael Monleon, la nao Santa Marfa (Madrid, t&92 H. Philip Spratt. ‘Fl Museo N 
Madrid,’ Pie Amerie as Nepronre, XV fig : 
Histoire de la marine, Fditée par Mlustration aris, 1994). p \ 
Joan Marie, Derma stecles: ¢ lution de narchande defini 
gyi). p 
11 Musée de la Marine, Catalogue d'exposition (Paris, 1950), pp. 2 


12 Jouffrov d’Abbans: Exposition Biecentenaire Catalogue (Paris, 1951) P 
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There follows Sphinx of 1829, the first steam vessel in the French Navy, 
fitted with side-lever machinery of 160 nominal horsepower by William 
Fawcett (1772-1842) at Liverpool, of which an operable model (scale 1:10) 
is also exhibited. In 1533 Sphinx towed to France the ¢ Ibelisque de Lauixor, 
now erected in the Place de la Concorde at Paris. [luminated dioramas 
in the side cases represent famous incidents in French naval history, 

‘The first French screw warship was Corse of 1842, with a speed of 10 
knots; the first to attain more than 15 knots was Napoléon of 1&50, built of 
wood at Poulon; models of both are on exhibition. Also to be noted is 
Gloire of 1859, the first armored warship;"! So/férmo of 1861, the first ram: 
Rochambeau built at New York in 1865; and Bouvet of 1866, which did 
battle with the Germans in 1870. Tempeéle of 1876 shows a later class of 
ram vessel, while the second-class British cruiser PENES. Secern is also 
represented; built of steel in 1885, she attaimed a speed of 18 Kivots. The 
model of Liberté, built at Saimt-Nazaire in 1gos, is said to represent the 
last ram cruiser, 

‘The section devoted to armaments contains a wellordercd series of 
models, to show development from the simple carronades of about 1775 
to the modern quadruple turrets as fitted on Rreheliew tn 1999. One tor 
midable exhibit Was a primitive cannon ball of stone Furthes on were 
sectioned torpedoes and naval mines. Phe visitor now enters the last hall 
of the outward promenade, which overlooks the river Seime, and is de 
voted to modern naval developments. Here are models of Jeanne d’Are of 


1930, as reconditioned in 1g pq: Dunkerque of 1945, which was scuttled at 


Toulon in November 1942: and the fine model (scale 12100. made in the 


museum workshops) of the 95.000-ton battleship Richelieu, built at Brest 
in 1999. Modern aireraft carriers. cruisers, torpedo boats and submarines 
are also well represented. In this hall is another sales Counter, similar to 
the one at the main entrance, already deseribed. Phe walls are decorated 
with some attractive pictures of modern service in the French Navy 

The return promenade comprises the merchant marine, where are 
shown models of the once-famous Clipper ships, the fourmasted bart 
Great Republic, built at Boston in 1&5. and the French steel hutled. three 
masted bark Mac-Alahon, builtin 18g for the Société des Vorliers Nantats 
An IMpTessive water color shows the American paddle steamer fulton 
built at New York in 1856 and named after the steamboat pronecer Robert 
Fulton (1765-1815). she ran on the Havre transatlantic route, and lates 
served as a transport in the American Civil War.’ In an historical se 


14 James P. Baxter, The introduction of the tronclad warship) (Cambridge, Mass 


15 H. Philip Spratt, Transatlantic paddle steamers (Glasgow. 1451), pp. 5 ' 
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quence of fifteen small models, all made to the samy: scale, one notices the 


famous Ouevilly, a four-masted ship built at Roue/ in 1897; she was later 
fitted with diesel motors, and thus became in 1941 the first transatlantic 
motor ship. 

Phere follow models of the small Scottishfpaddle steamer Colomba, 
built in 1878, which remained in service untfl 1936; of the French At- 
lantic liner Provence, built at Penhoét in 1g06fand a fine sectioned model 
of another French liner with elaborate intg@inal details that are rare to 
find. Such models attract more attention, ~fand have more educational 
value, than half a dozen ‘exterior’ ship mafiels. The familiar outlines of 
the old Rouen of 1912, which used to run gn the Newhaven-Dieppe serv- 
ice, aroused memories Of happier times, Pf departures en vacance before 
World War II, as did also the model (sgile 1:200) of the old Normandie, 
launched in 1932, and once proud holger of the Atlantic Blue Riband, 
which came to asad end in New York.} . 

Small sail craft used in the fisheries ground the coasts of France are well 
represented, also Dutch, Italian andfother Mediterranean coastal craft, 
both sail and motor-driven. ‘The snfill section on polar exploration in- 
cludes a model of Fram, now preseryg'd at Oslo, in which F. Nansen (1861- 
1930) made his Arctic expeditiongin 1893-1896. The special reinforce- 
ments of the hull are shown in sgetion, while other polar relics are ex- 
hibited in the same case. Here 1f also a marble bust of the French ex 
plorer Jean B. Charcot (1867 rgb), and pictures of Pourguoi-Pas of 1908, 
in which he sailed to Iceland and4Greenland. 

‘The models of exotic craft, fnost of them constructed at the Louvre 
under the direction of Vice-Amiral Paris, form a colorful collection which 
has at last been exhibited as a deserves. Phe models have been set out, in 
modern showeases with neat bronze frames, to obtain the most pleasant 
artistic effect, rather than to observe a strict academic classification. ‘The 
tall side windows here face southward, over the Seine, and the soft fluore 
scent illumination from above enables these beautiful collections to be 
seen at all hours. One notices a fine specimen of primitive canoe carved 
from the solid tree trunk, and numerous models of coracles and small na 
tive craft from all parts of the world. At the end of the hall stands the 
marble bust of Viee-Amiral Fdmond Paris, to whom the Musée de la 
Marine owes so much, 

Phe administrative ofhiees, library and documentation service are situ 


ated above the modern naval collections. Vhe library ts said to contain at 


OH. Philip Spratt, Outline history of transatlantic steam navigation (London, 1950), pp. 50 51 
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present about 10,000 volumes on naval construction and maritime his 
tory. All this literature is documented in a triple card index, which con- 
tains alphabetical entries under authors, titles and catchwords. ‘Phe docu 
mentation of the museum collections is classified in the sixteen main di 
visions,” already enumerated, and then into further subdivisions. Hach 
model or other exhibit has a separate dossier, which contains all the 
relevant technical and historical details. Phe service also includes a ref 
erence collection of more than 15,000 manuscripts, plans, and othes 
maritime documents.” Phe museum workshops (sce Plate 5) have fifteen 
craftsmen for the maintenance and repair of the antique ship models, and 
for the construction of modern exhibits. and of small models forsale to the 
public. as already mentioned, 

‘The reserve or stored collections are rather numerous, since out of some 
800 ship models on the muscum inventorics, not more than about Goo are 
at present on exhibition, Of the exotic collections, not more than about 
one half are exhibited. ‘Vhe remainder of these small models are stored 


on the shelves of dust prool cupboards built of timber. and can be pro 


duced at once for consultation. Other models and exhibits are stored in 
the basement of the museum; but it is hoped that as the installation de 
velops, part of this basement will be opened up for exhibition purposes. 

‘There is no lecture hall at the Musée de la Marine, but conferences and 
lectures are held in the exhibition space. “Phe models, which are well 
spaced out, can be closed up to provide clear floor area as required, Re 
unions are also held in the premises of the Association des Amis des 
Musées de la Marine, who publish two excellent mbustrated quarterhes 
Neptunia, devoted to maritime artand history, and the Triton for amateuy 
ship modelmakers, fullof practical and artistic detail 

Loans of models are effected with the other smaller marittiuic museums 
at the French s ports, such as at Brest, Havre, Bordeaux Poulton and 
Marseilles. which suffered much in the aerial bombardients of World 
War IT. Such loans are, of course, confined to the more robust and less val 
uable models. Experience shows that the movement of delicate ship 
moc Is ¢ mot be othes than cle trimental and Can often be disastrous 
The staff of the Musée de la Marine consists of the Director, Capitaine 
Jacques Vichot, the Sous Directeur, three archivists, fifteen model crafts 
men. six warders, and about fifteen sailors to he Ipoas laborers. There as 


also much devoted amateur collaboration from the Amis des Musées ce 


17 Jacques Vichot, ‘Le Musée de la Marine: illustration de notre histor navale thiers Fran 
cais d'Information (Paris, Novembre 1950), pp. g-) 
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la Marine. The records of muscum attendance show that about 300,000 
visitors are received in the course of a normal year. 
In conclusion, I should like to render sincere thanks for the courtesy 


with which I have been received from time to time at the Musée de la 
Marine, for the helpfulness of the Director and of Monsicur Pierre Bohé, 


and for the illustrations reproduc ced with this article. 
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PLATE 11 


Star of Lapland loading salt in Oakland Creek for her last passage, July 1g36 


Photograph shows trunk arrangement of amidship house 


Photograph by Harry Dring 








PLATE 12 





‘ 


Star of Lapland at Alaska Packers docks, Alameda, July 1936. Sails are bent tor 
the passage to the scrapyard in Japan, and the Japanese crew ts aboard 


Photograph by Karl Kortum 
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Case-oil and Canned Salmon: Star of 
Lapland, ex Atlas 


Parr Il 


BY HAROLD HUYCAI 


Wherever Atlas discharged her Calitornia cargo, in Brooklyn or else 
where, she was soon again put on loading berth and was ready for sea by 
the end of the year. 

Once more Standard Oil Company's great white ship took ina cargo of 
case-oil to her marks, in New York Harbor, and satled on New Year's 
Eve 1go5. Seventy days out, in 4o°-10' S., 45-59% ba great wave broke 
over the vessel, abaft the starboard forerigging, smashing the starboard 
boats and doing considerable damage to forward bridge.” In the after 
noon of that day, 11 March 1go6, the sea moderated while /ilas ranon., 

Five months out of New York brought Aflas to the approaches of Yedo 
Bay, below Yokohama. The next day, 1 June, she was towed to her dis 
charging berth and moored to both anchors where the stevedores began 
unloading case-oil. “The crew was employed in sending down the sails 
while the sailmaker and carpenter were ‘employed at their respective 
trades.’ H. Hackney, the third mate. reported sick and was attended by a 
Dr. Warden who came from shore. 

Captain Jack Amberman was plagued by crew treubles as his fine shy 
lay at her moorings, while empty cargo Lehters were mancuvercd along 
side and towed away deep loaded. It was during this period that Pla 
which under Captain McKay had been more or less of a family ship 
earned the dubious nickname of ‘hell ship. “There were “hell ships’ on 
the U.S. Pacifie coast before and after the days of -Iflas, few of which es 
caped the attention of the crusading Coast Seamen's Journal. May. Walter 
MacArthur compiled his ‘Red Record’ for all to see. and mot a few ships 
of all nationalities figured in its bloody pages mmy not without good 
reason. \ eaod Tbtnyy of the dow M | astcrs Were hore CT «| ‘TTpdae | ly ko’ "S.4 


Jack’ as being brutal ships to work and dive in. The prolific pen of Mir 
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Arthur not only championed the cause of seamen in their efforts to better 
their life at sea and ashore, but soundly thrashed the magistrates who 
‘whitewashed’ or dismissed cases of brutality and abuse clearly proven—at 
least to the editor of the Journal. 


‘The incidents that caused the addition of the name of Atlas to the roster 
of hell ships in 1go6 were not particularly unusual. For accuracy and clarity 
we have the ship's log entries at hand, plainly and simply outlining the a¢ 
tivitics on board the ship as she lay in Yokohama, in addition to the re 
ports of the Coast Seamen’s Journal which of course presented the case for 
the sailors involved. It isan old story and from it we might conclude that 
for all the improvements and changes that have taken place in the inter 


vening years, human nature hasn't changed much, whether it be in sail o1 
steam. 


From the log, kept by the mate, we note: 


% June , Sunday. 5, 20 A.M started discharging, and worked to 1 p.M., tak Ing out 
12,201 Cases. On Dr. Warden's arrival today at 2 p.m. to attend EI. Hackney, he was 
found asleep and drunk in his berth, having sold his oilskins and sea-boots to ob 
tain the liquor. His sickness is said by Dr. Warden to be diabetes. During the p.m. 
fresh southerly winds, cloudy. 

j June, Monday. 5:90 a.m. stevedores started discharging till 7:15 A.M., stop ac 
count of rain. at 8:15 A.M. Francis McKay, B. Griel, and Fride Scalberg, AB's ce 
manded to sec the Consul; when told they would have to wait until the Captain went 
ashore they refused to work. [ At} g:30 A.M. additional AB’s refused to work, At 7 pM. 
on the captain’s return, the above eight men were called aft and asked if they were 
willing to resume work in the morning. Phey all refused except Otto Witte. While 
placing them in irons, Francis McKay called on all hands to mutinize and ran for 
ward; when followed by the Second Mate and me, he ran up the fore rigging and 
from there hailed a passing sampan. As he could not get down on deck without 
passing me, he went out on the starboard fore yardarm and from there slid down 
the brace and jumped overboard, He was picked up by the sampan, and although 
they were told to bring him back on board, they pulled on shore with him. Of the 
prisoners, B. Griel was placed in the store-room by himself, he being to all appear 
ances the ringleader, and the other five in the sail room, Hl. Hackney, Third Mate 
taken to the hospital. 

5 June (Tuesday) At g:15 a.m. stevedores started discharging from the side ports 
working two gangs. Potal discharged today, 10,300 cases; total to date, 44,653 cases 
7 AM., B. Gricl AB was released and sent ashore to the Consul and at 8:30 A.M. the 
captain took Jose (Frenchy) with him. The remaining five sull refusing to go to 
work were taken out of the sail locker, placed in different lockers under the fo'c’s’] 
deck and placed on bread and water. 10:30 A.M. Otto Witte was missed from his 
work. Search was made all over the ship, and in the lighters alongside, but couldn't 
find him. He likely got away ina lighter, two of them having left about 10 A.M. 
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And then, three days later: 

*8 June. Nineteen men of the crew were paid off today... , and soon 
afterward a crew of Japanese were signed on, and passed by the doctor as 
soon as the ship was ready for sea. 

As soon as her ballast was in and trimmed, Atlas sailed on 1g June tor 
Honolulu, having been chartered to load sugar in the Islands for Dela 
ware Breakwater. 

\bout a month after Iflas sailed from Yokohama, the bootless Mi 
Henry Hackney arrived at San Francisco on the U.S. Army “Pransport 


Sheridan, and promptly got the car of a Journal reporter. Phe 1&8 July edi 


tion carried another version of sitlas’ woes: 


Henry Hackney, late Third mate of the American ship Atlas arrived at San Francisco 
on is July as passenger on the USAT Sheridan. He brought a tale of cruelty that 
savors of the old hellship days, and of brutality so inhtunan and pronounced that 
every member of the crew of the Atlas left the vessel upon her arrival in Papan [from 
New York! Phe At/as arrived at Honolulu is, July, commanded by Captain Amber 


man, where an investigation will probably be made 


Again. inthe following edition appeared a further news item 


Den seamen from the hellship Atlas were brought across the Pacific from: Japan by 
the steamer Montara and landed at Seattle. Stories of Cruelties practised on these 
men by Captain A\mberman and the mates during passage from New York to Yoko 
hama was recently published. Crew of over twenty left ship and complamits thon 
ouvhly investigated by Consul General Miller 


What the ConsubGeneral found upon his investigation, of nmyeliiig at 


all, was not mmunediately made known, and apparently the matrer came to 


amend. \ review of the log reveals no trouble that would warrant severe 


disciplinary action on the part of the ship’s officers during the course of 


the voyage from New York to Yokohama. Be it sard, thot e riplete C1 


! 1} 
Wol¢ Cp cd by ce rapole fe new CLreWS OD Tay OCCASION hol only Hh) thre 


coutinental United States. but in fore IST POPES as We Hoas Plas transported 


1 
her carvocs around the world. Hoher men before the mast were micliied 
to vel paid off (hpoanh Arye il ti proont after a five month VOVaALC they did so 
1 cle sertcd brid ¢ tulad Pidot bo hae a Yokohama WaS i sitilos S tOW), aS Wa 
London, where two vears before a whole crew of Scandinavians was signer 
led from New York many months befor 


Onaig Juana Iilastedt Yokohama with her Japanese crew setting the can 


Onto re plac that which sa 


\ sas thre tugand p lot worked thie vessel down Pokyo Bay foow sal thie byen 
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bor chtrancee Just before noon, while still tow ny 
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took a sudden sheer and parted the towing hawser. However the ship 
gained the open sea and started the passage for Honolulu. At daylight on 
15, July Molokai Light was sighted, and by mid-morning Atlas had a1 
rived off Honolulu, twenty-six days from Yokohama. Shortly after she 
was moored safely alongside a ballast wharf in Honolulu Harbor, an 
Agriculture Department official came aboard and informed the mastet 
he would have to shift to an anchorage outside to discharge his ballast. 
While lying at anchor, the steamers Mokahala and Nithau came alongside 
with the sugar cargo which was transferred to the holds of the windjam 
mer as soon as ballast discharging permitted. After loading a complete 
cargo of sugar, Aflas made ready for sea. On 12 August she set sail, hove 
up her anchor and with Diamond Head bearing cast-northeast six miles 
olf, Captain Amberman wrote in the log. ‘From here I take my departure. 
Not long after /Iflas sailed, her near sister Astral came into Honolulu 
with the intention of loading sugar, having been chartered for that put 
pose. However she missed her charter, and was then free to proceed to 
whichever port a further charter might provide, not a happy prospect fon 
an American deepwaterman to face on short notice. The trade between 
the islands and the mainland of the United States was closed to all but 
\merican flag ships, though this protection by law was no guarantee of an 
abundance of cargoes. The Island ports provided more than enough head 
aches for masters of American sailing ships. Crews were hard to come by 
if there happened to be a dearth of ships in port when an outward-bound 
vessel was ready to sail. It was common cnough practice for a master of a 
ship ready to sail, to watch with a cold eye the inbound ships whose crews 


would provide fair game fora shorthanded ship. The Islands were attrac 


tive cnough in themselves to encourage desertion; but the prospects of a 


Cape Horn voyage Compared toa stay ashore ina tropical island port, o 
shipping ona coast: bound barkentine or schooner proved to be the usual 
problem of manning a master had to solve. Many a sailing-ship master 
wrote fo his owners decrying the quality of seamen, if, indeed, he were for 
tunate cnough to obtain any seamen for the nucleus of a crew; and more 
often than not he spent the first few weeks at sca, working his ship toward 
the Line, in trying to whip some sort of order into a crew Comprised of 
former plantation hands or indolents from Honolulu’s waterfront. 

his state of affairs, coupled with the slim cargoes available to Ameri 
can ships, helped speed the end to the profitable operation of sailing ships 
in all but a few limited trades. ‘Voward the end of the first decade of 
this century, prior to the opening of the Panama Canal and the begin 
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ning of World War I, American shipowners such as the Sewalls and the 
Standard Oil Company were thankful enough to obtain charters from 
the U.S. Navy to transport coal from Philade Iphia and Baltimore tipples 
to naval stations at Cavite and ports along the Pacific coast. “The Cape 
Horn trade, which had tor so many years been the mainstay of Ameri 
can deep-sea sail was dying, and few ships with the Stars and Stripes at 
the gaff beat westward around the Horn after 19.0. 

Liquid bulk-carriers had been introduced on the Pacific coast a few 
years previously when the big barkentine Fullerton was launched to carry 
bulk oilin the Pacific, and Marion Chilcott was converted to a sailing tank 
cr for the transport of molasses and petroleum gut the case-oil trade to 
China died hard, probably because the five gallon tins of kerosene were 
the most practical and economical means of handling in the interior of 
China and the Oriental ports. Large tank farms and bulk-handling stot 
ave facilities were not readily available inthe Orient for the steam tankers 


of the day, and the cconomical windjammer shared in that trade longer 
than in most of the others left open to her. Standard Oil Company sought 


charters for cargoes of coal when case-oil wasn't to be had, and managed to 
keep their three ships profitably employed at sea. 

Captain Amberman steered a course to the southward and two weeks 
outot Honolulu ‘furled all light sails, hauled up three courses’ tacked ship 
and then hove toon the evening of 26 August, not caring to pass by Christ 
mas Island during the night. At 4:30 A.M. the next morning, ‘veered ship 
to the South, set all sails except royals.” South of the Line in i&° 51° S 
latitude and 161° 27’ W. longitude, the ‘Old Man’ felt the need of im 
proving the trim of the ship, since the ‘vessel [was] carrying too much 
weather helm,’ and spent two days shifting 600 sacks of sugar from No. 1 
hatch aft to No. 4, which improved her sailing performance. Eleven days 
laker Atlas was in 257 S., 155° W. having successfully avoided the numer 
ous islands in the south-central Pacifie arca. Phe day's entry in the log ts 


as follows: 


Moderate breeze, overcast. 4 p.M. wind hanl Southwest. 6 a.s., wind haul South 
7 ALM furled rovals. 8 at. wind Southeast, tack ship to Southward. Noon, fresh 
breeze, overcast, rain. [In the pom.) fresh breeze, overcast and constant rain. 7 2M 
furled three lower topgallantsails, crew took three hours to furl them 


If Captain \mberman had premonitions that his crew of Japanese, 
Porto Ricans and Kanakas would mot stand lp) to the cold regions of thre 


south, there was litthe he could do about ia. He must get south of forty to 
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find the westerlies which would take him to Cape Horn and into the South 
Atlantic 


September 22. Noon 46-13 South, 142-96 East, Dist. 220 miles. Moderate gale, 
squally. Heavy sea running. 6 A.M. set main upper and lower topgallantsails. 8 A.M 
strony breeze. Main upper and lower topgallants carried away in a heavy squall 
Japanese crewman sick, off duty. Bend new main lower topgallants and furled them 
SoM. moderate gale with heavy squalls. Furled mizzon upper topsail. Barometer 
24.70 

September zyid. Moderate gale. Noon, 47-30 South, 197-27 West. 1 A.M. had heavy 
squall with lightning. Wind shifted from West to Southwest. Furled fore and main 
Upper topsails and miaiisadl 

September eqgth. Last night Phad to go with a light and hunt several of the crew 
out of various lockers, and then drive them aloft; when they finally get aloft they 
are Completely useless in this cold weather. Moderate gale from Southwest, with 
brequent squalls, hailstones. 2 pM. set main lower gallant sail. 6 pot. set main upper 
vallant sal 

September g5th. Strong breeze. Noon, 48-21 South, 126-10 West. Cloudy. Heavy 
Westerly sea running, decks fullof water, crew standing by. Jose Calou sick, off duty, 
Sava Yenda sick, off duty. During the last gale found the crew quite incompetent to 
iamrdle the ship they can’t stand the cold weather, and as none of them can steer, 
although repo Heddy shown, we do not consider it safe to procecd further South and 
endanger Ship and cargo: have therefore decided to procecd to Valparal oto re 


plenish crew. Course, Northeast by ast. 2 pot. set main lower and upper topyallant 
sul 


\t7pomM.on the evening of 24 September the crew of Porto Ricans could 
no longer stand the constant gales, heavy seas and cold weather. With four 
\B's sick from the weather they were not born to stand, and the efheiency 


of the remainder at alow ebb, a group came alt and begged the captain 


to put them off in some port as they suffered too much from the cold and 
could not perform their duties. They were told the ship would put ito 
Valparaiso. More than two weeks passed before the ship satled into Val 
paraiso Harbor and anchored, landing the sick and paying olf all who 
would leave. Three sailors and a bos’n stayed, presumably white men. Yet 
aday alter arrival two of these took ther cllects and deserted in the Chil 
ean port. No matter: Valparaiso was a sailing-ship port and the next day 
twenty AB's anda bos’ n were signed on before the American Consul and 
told to report aboard the ship with thei gear. This they did on the roth 
more or less intoxicated, and on the morning of the goth the anchor was 
hove up by hand (the tubes inthe boiler leaked, thus putting the donkey 
cneime oul Of CommmAssion) mid sail once more was set for Cape Horn 


Cape Horn was passed on 11 November, in about 57° 207 S. with ice 
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bergs sighted frequently. A week later: veered ship to Northward, three 
icebergs in sight. 11 AM. furled main upper gallant sail. Noon, turled 
mainsail and crossjack. Strong breeze. cloudy with frequent squalls Passed 
six large icebergs during the afternoon, 8 pov. put vessel under three lower 
topsails and foresail and hove to for the night, not caring to proceed, 1 
beres too numerous. Lights atte nded and sharp lookout ke pl. 

On 22 November Jack Dudley, one of the AB's fell off the main upper 
topgallant yard, while loosing the sail, and landed on the main yard. He 
Was al ¢ nee taken down and attended to, No bones app ared to be broken, 
but he had a couple of cuts on the head and a black eye and Was apparently 
hurt inside. Phe next day Dudley remaimed conscious but tatled to ree 
ognize anybody. He continued to rest easily but his mind wandered Cap 
tain \mberman and the mate doctored him as well as they could Cuts, 
bruises and broken bones, if not too serious, they could cope with but in 
ternal injuries and concussions were beyond their limits of treatment 
Phey, of course, had no doctor on boare. 

November passed and the end of December found sflas approaching 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. On 12 January 1go7 she anchored 


at Delaware Breakwater, 15242 days out of Honolulu and was ordered to 
vl 


Spreckels’ whart in Philadelphia for discharging. By 1 February, the 
cargo was out and she shifted to Cramps Shipyard lor day docking. After 
ballasting at the South Street wharf in Philadelphia, the Baltimore tug 
Britannia took her intow on iS February bound to Baltimore and a load 
ing berth. For the fifty hours required to tow her from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, Plas required about Soo tons of ballast, which took several 
days to load and trim in Philadeiphia before she was stable cnough to 
stand up. As soon as she moored to the Sugar House wharf in Baltimore, 
rigeers Came aboard to discharge the ballast, and this operation took thi 
best part of the next couple of weeks, working a little at atime 


Phough modern fora sailing ship iiinany respects, Atlas was not much 


different from her older predecessors in regards to the old fashioned prob 
lem of ballasting when empty. Fev sailing ships were fitted with deep 
tanks or ballast tanks which could be filled and dumped with the assist 
ance ola steam pump. Phe bigger the ship and the heavier her gear alot 
the more expensive it was to handle this necessary operation of ballastine 
Phe shipowner who mstalled permanent ballast ia the limbers of has ship 
did so at the expense of revenue Carming Cargo though in later years I flas 
was one of a flect of ships in which permanent ballast was of the utmost 


necessity 
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None of the Sewall built steel square-riggers was fitted with water 
ballast tanks. The reason for this is explained in the following extracts 
from a letter written to the Standard Oil Company in 1901, by the Se 
walls, while Acme and Atlas were abuilding: 


‘The extra weight resulting from the tanks, say about one hundred thirty-five tons, 
would add some six inches to the light load draft of the ship, and in carriage of all 
cargoes which will load ship to her deadweight capacity, of course she would carry 
one hundred thirty five tons less than if she was not fitted for water ballast. [Speak 
ing of Aeme or Atlas which were then on the ways.| Roughly, we consider the expense 
connected with ordinary ballast, which would be saved, would be off-set by the loss 
of freight on deadweight cargo thrown out by weight of ballast tanks, and that the 
net advantage would be practically the saving of time to ship made possible by water 
ballast 


Whether Captain Amberman asked to be relieved upon his arrival at 


Philadelphia or not, he turned over his command to Captain Dart some 
time in January or February 1907." Atlas had been chartered to load about 
000 tons Of coal for the Navy, consigned to Pacific coast stations. with 
Mare Island, California, the first if not only port of call. On 1&8 March the 
tugs Caroline and Columbia shifted her to a Baltimore coal pier and load 


ing began. Six days later the cargo was in, a total of 5,062 tons, and again 
Britannia made fast alongside to shift the loaded ship to anchorage. Cap 
tain Dart’s wife joined him for the Cape Horn voyage, and Atlas counted 
thirty three on board, all told. 

‘March 25. Started from anchorage ... in tow of Britannia. Fresh South 
erly wind all night. Crew all well and attending to their duty.’ 

Less than a month later the Line was crossed in aboui 27 W. longitude, 
and on the day of crossing the ship filled her fresh water tanks from pass 
Ing rain squalls. On 7 May, working into the South Atlantic Atlas at 
tempted to exchange signals with a two-funnelled steamer but got no 


1¢ sponse. 


May gyrd, Noon position 4557 South, 60-13 West. Clear and fresh breeze, all 
sails set. Moderate Southwest wind. While two men, C. Roland and Shoemaker, 
AB's were over the bows serving thre bowsprit shrouds, they fell overboard, nobody 
knowing how it happened. Threw the lifebuoys overboard, put the ship about and 
putout the boat. Allin ten minutes. ¢ raised around the spot for an hour, but could 


see no signs of them. Barometer, 28.go 


Hennessy, Sewall Ships of Steel (Augusta, Maine, 1463 Pp 

(Captain Amberman continued his seafaring career for many vears, in sathand steam. In rqee2 
was appomted master of the Reme Marie Stewar a well known four-masted barkentine He 
ported in Seal December, 19 to have rounded Cape Horn thirty two times. He presently 


living on Boston, retired at the age of ninety-two 
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Atlas approached Cape Horn in the southern hemisphere’s winter sea- 
son, and was greeted by heavy snow squalls and heavy southwesterly seas. 
On 2 June passed Diego Ramirez, sighting that island at 9 A.M., about 
eight miles off. Three days later on the evening of 5 June she collided 
with the Norwegian bark Viking and caused that vessel's ultimate loss. Dx 
tails of the tragedy were set forth in the log and read as follows: 


June 5, Noon position by Dead Reckoning, 56-19 South, 72-52 West. 1 AM. ba 
rometer 29.50. Overcast and squally weather. Moderate sea and light wind between 
squalls. 6:30 p.m. a light was reported on the starboard beam. He didn't appear to 
take any notice of us so we burned a blue light. He then sheared off and appeared to 
be clear, but he must have hauled up again, making straight for us. We sure collision 
was inevitable, so we put up our helm and wore her. Sull he kept on until his sails 
was plainly seen, when it was too late he must have put his helm up and tried to 
keep off. We struck him on the port quarter, doing considerable damage to our bow 
sprit and starting our stem so that it leaked cnough to keep all hands bailing. Pumps 
were sounded, 4 inches of water found, Carried away our fore topgallant mast and 
royal yard, and doing considerable damage to gear aloft. Phe ships stayed fast to 
gether crashing into one another, All the crew and officers managed to clamber on 
board our vessel, but the captain and his wile lell between the ships’ sides and sup 
posed to be drowned. ‘Thirteen men all told came from the ship which proves to be 
the Viking, a Norwegian bark bound from Auckland to New York with a cargo of 
cowric gum. We got one of the boats over while the ships were together and had hes 
passed astern. When we got clear she was gone. Great coolness was displayed by the 
men. Our lights was reported shortly before we struck, to be burning brightly. Henry 

on the lookout. 

Following gear was broke or lost: Fore sail, fore lower topsail, fore topriast stay 
sail; inner jib; 1 force pump, one port anchor stock, anchor lashings on the focsl 
deck, one dozen deck buckets, 4 coils of 2-34” rope, 2 coils 3” rope, 1 coil 4 strand 4” 
rope, 2 axes, 1 WITe Saw, 2 fore lower topsail wire runners, 2 Cases kerosene used, 
deck lanterns broke, 1 wash deck tub smashed ap, i lifeboat lost, and one lifeboat 
stove in the bottom; 1 set of hose for force pump crushed and broke. Bark Vihiny 
lost with Captain and his wife, in collision with the ship Ala 


Panic apparently gripped some of Miking’s crew, and the only victimes 
of the confusion were Captain Pettersen and his wife. Viking quickly dis 
appeared in the darkness, but drifted about a hundred miles and finally 
fetched up on Noir Island to sink in about ten fathoms of water with hea 


masts still standing. In August the wreck was sighted but salvave opera 


tions were Impossible to carry out 

The leak in the lorepeak proved to be serious. Phe crew bailed con 
stantly and when not bailing were kept at work clearing away the wreckage 
aloft. With her head rigging badly damaged. and the forepeak filling 


hourly, Atlas could no longer maintain her course to the westward and 
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was forced to give way before a rising southwest sca and increasing wind. 


‘Two days after the collision Diego Ramirez was again sighted as the dam 
ed bark limped eastward, rolling heavily and settling slowly by the head. 
Captain Dart made an agreement with Viking’s crew to pay them the 


going wages for work performed on the ship, which was readily accepted 
bythe Norwegians. All hands were sorely needed to repair the damage and 
to keep the leaks in the bow under control. On 15 June, John Hooker, 
Atlas’ old sailmaker, died, the cause of his death unknown, but generally 
accepted to be old age. Ten days after the collision there was thirteen feet 
of water in the forepeak and rising steadily. Thoughts of beating to the 
westward around the Horn were cast aside, and Atlas began a race against 
time for the nearest port. 

Qni8 June, twelve days after the collision, Atlas was approaching the 
Plate River, intending to put into Buenos Aires or Montevideo, Port 
Stanley inthe Falkland Islands had been passed and left behind.’ A vale 
struck the ship and for the time being put an end to the hopes of Captain 
Dart lo put intoone of the nearby ports. 


June ig. Midnight, a.m. Wind increasing to hurricane force, foresail burst, and 
while hauling it up, blew away altogether, 4:30 A.M, mizzen lower topsail blew out 
of the bolt-ropes, tried to save it but only partly succeeded, 6 A.M., three cornered 
crossjack burst force of wind. “Pricd to haul it up but couldn't get it up on account 
of water on deck. 7 A.M. main lower topsail blew away, everything done to save it, 
but wind too strong. g AM, wind blowing hurricane, tremendous sea, only three 
commered mainsail left standing. Decks full to the rail with weter. 8 A.M., fore lower 
topsail went same as others, everything flooded with water. Barometer g0:92. Sail 
locker, rope locker, sail room: and decks full up. Braces and running gear washed 
overboard and cut to pieces. Considerable damage done aloft to blocks, ropes, ete. 
Pwelve feet of water in forepeak, 6 inches of water in main hold. Noon position by 
Dead reckoning, 34.55 


South, 50.22 West. pom. on Southeast course, foun points 


leewas 


And here the log ends, with -Iflas running before one of the dreaded At 
gentine pamperos, her sails blown out, down by the head and on a course 
not of her own choosing that took her away from the assistance she so 
badly needed 

hventually the troubled ship arrived at Rio de Jancire on 3 July and 


1! moayormay not have been done mtentionally by Captain Dart though he cdoubele knew 


that Port Stanley did not offer the facilities for repairing ships that other Argentine and Brazilian 
ports hi do Ofttimes a distressed ship would call ata port where no repairs were ay tilable and would 
be condemned as unseaworthy, thus being unable to proceed further. Port Stanley to this day still 
harbors a sailing ship hulk or two, vessels that put in there and were condemned because of thet 
damayed condition 
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was repaired, She lay there for six weeks, during which time most of het 
own crew and the crew of Viking left. Captain Dart shipped a crew of ‘odd 
nationalities’ and sailed on 26 August for San Francisco. After her ce 


parture the crew became mutinous. Mr. MeDonald, the mate. vot hold of 


a pistol and began shooting at the crew and kept it up until he was over 


powered and disarmed by a couple of Lascars. An account of this incident 
from the San Francisco Chronicle of 25 December 1go07 relates the fact that 
the mate was locked in his room for the balance of the voyage. 

Krom Rio Atlas took four months to reach San Francisco, arriving off 
the Golden Gate on 24 December, two hundred and seventy four days 
from Baltimore. 

With her coal cargo finally delivered,  Iflas was chartered to load sugar 
inthe Hawaiian Islands and sailed trom San Francisco on 14 March 1gok, 
‘Thi passage to Kahulut Maui. took only twelve days and she began load 
ing almost immediately. Pwo weeks were required to put her down to 
her marks with sugar and she sailed on gq April. The voyage to Philadel 
phia via Cape Horn lasted 10g days and the big ship arrived off Spreckels’ 
dock on 26 July 1go8. 

When Atlas finished this, her fifth complete round voyage for Standard 
Oil Company in the summer of 1908, Captain McKay returned to his 
former command, Acme arrived at New York in August, a month after 
Atlas arrived at Philadelphia and both ships were in port in New York 
during August and September. Captain Dart moved to Aeme 

Captain McKay put flay on berth in New York, once again loading a 
carvo of case-oil for Yokohama and sailed on 4 October rgo8. One hun 
dred and twenty-five days out, after having passed through the Athantse 
and Indian Oceans, the ship was in the western Pactlie Ocean on the Lane 
In 162° 27° KE. Captain McKay had missed a chance to make the usual pos 
sage up through the South China Sea on the shortest approach to the Jap 
anese Islands. On 17 February 1gog inthe vicinity of the Volcano Islands 
Milas was struck bya squallin which she lost her maintoprmiast staysatl and 
cross jack. She was 1°6 davs out, and was to encounter a series of February 
gales before picking up the pilot at the entrance to Yokohama Bay. 141 
days out. Tt was an unusually long passage, and small wonder that the 
crew ran away, a few at a time 

‘Throughout February, March, April, May and part of June the bie 
satler lay in) Yokohama Ile cargo Was discharge dand long alte) the Teast 
lighter had been towed away she comtinued to lie at anchor while the 


crew worked a little at a time at setting up rigging, parting, Chipping 
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and tending to maintenance jobs. On 16 June she was put into dry dock 
fora bottom painting job, and came off next day to begin loading ballast. 

‘June 2ist. Took stores, police from shore on board watching sailors. 
Pilot came on board with captain. Light rains.’ 

With her crew either returned by the local constabulary or replaced, 
Atlas was made ready for sea. At 4 A.M. the following day 4 tug came along- 
side, made fast and after the anchor was hove up, assisted Atlas to sea, 
bound for Manila. After a passage of twenty-cight days she anchored off 
the ballast grounds in Manila Harbor and began to discharge her ballast. 
On 5 August her hemp cargo came alongside in lighters and she began 
loading, an operation that consumed the rest of August and part of Sep 
tember. A grand total of 21,730 bales of hemp was loaded and Atlas lett 
the port of Manila on 21 September 1gog in tow of the Coast Guard boat 
Panay. 

Hemp was regarded by some as an undesirable cargo, and those who 
were prone to superstition Claimed a sailing ship’s performance was ad 
versely affected therefrom. The 1go4 cargo of hemp taken from Manila 
in Atlas during Captain McKay's previous tenure was, fora time, blamed 
for the contrary winds the ship met while trying to work herself into the 
Pndian Ocean at Anjer. Superstition or not, a vessel loading hemp or any 
other cargo in Manila Harbor inevitably got a very foul bottom if she lay 
there long enough, and it will be understood that a ship with her bottom 
covered with the quick-growing grass and plant life that thrives in the 
tropical waters of the Philippines, is not bound to perform like a racing 
yacht at sea. 

It took Jiflas over seven weeks to get past Anjer, and almost four more 
months to reach New York. She finally arrived on 6 March 1910, one hun 
dred and sixty-seven days from Manila. The round voyage had taken a 
vear and five months to complete, six months of which were spent at an 
chor. Somuch idle time was an expensive pastime that must have caused 
the Standard Oil Company officials some concern and no litthe expense. 

\nother coal charter was secured, this time with the Pacific Coast Coal 
Company of Seattle, and las shifted to Philadelphia to load. Captain 
MeKay sailed on ii May 1gio0 and was on the Line in 27° 41° W. ina 
month's time: south of Cape Horn on 14 July, crossing the Line in the 
Pacific in 118° 199 Woon 8 August. Late in June, while in the South 
Atlantic an old sailor, Wilbur White began to fail in health and was laid 
up. He hung onto life for three months but continued to weaken. Crossing 
from the South Pacific into the cooler latitudes of the North Pacific, Atlas 
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approached the northwest coast late in September. When the ship was 
133 days out of Philadelphia the old sailor died and was buried at sea, 
Captain McKay reading the burial service. Four days later the light on 
Cape Beale, Vancouver Island, was sighted bearing north a distance of 
fifteen miles. 

sy noon of the 27th of September, flay was near the Straits of Puan cd 
Fuca and making her approach to the entrance in Company with the bark 
entine Gardiner City. Vhe tug Tatoosh came out trom behind the Cape, 
took both vessels in tow and headed in toward the Sound. ‘The ships a 
rived at Port Pownsend, the port of entry, at 10:30 A.M. on the 28th, and 
proceeded to Seattle in tow of Tatoosh. Late that alternoon she anchored 
in Edliott Bay, about two hundred yards off the grain elevator and awaited 
orders to shift to the coal dock. Early on the morning of 2g September she 
shifted to the coal bunker dock. again in charge of Tatoosh and was moored 
securely, 

kor two weeks part of the coal cargo was taken out of her hold, atte 
which she was shifted to the stream and made ready for sea agama. Ele 
balance of the cargo was destined for San Francisco Bay, and rather than 
dispatch her thence under sail, arrangements were made to have her towed 
down the coast. On 17 October the small steamer Atlas, one of Standard 
Oil's own coasting steamers shackled her hawser into the bark’s cable and 
started the tow out through the Sound and toward open sca. With only 
part of the coal out, and a balance of 2,000 tons in the very bottom: of the 
ship, Atlas became stifhand rolled heavily as soon as Cape Flattery was lett 
behind. By noon of the following day the tug and tow passed Grays Hin 
bor and on down the coast toward the Golden Gate. Four days from Seattle 
she crossed in over the bar and went to her berth, where the balance of 
the coal was discharged. 

Both Atlas and Astral were in port together in October 1gio0 and both 
were dry docked by Standard Oil for routine inspection and paimstane 
Atlas going on the dock on 27 October. Not only were there officials from 
Standard Oil in attendance but surveyors and representatives from: the 
Alaska Packers Association of San Francisco. The Alaska Packers were 
the owners of an imposing fleet of square-rigged ships, and were in the 
market foradditions. Phe supply of iron and steel ships under the Ament 
can flag from which they had to draw was none too extensive. Phey had 
given up buying wooden hulled sailing ships a decade before, and the 
Pacific coast: built ships were not altogether suitable for ther trade 


\t that time there were few shipowners in America who were contem 
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plating the use of large square-rigged sailing ships on a comparatively 
large scale for an indefinite period of time. There were the Dollars, 
Rolphs and one or two other San Francisco owners who operated such 
ships but they filled their ships with cargoes from lumber mills in which 
they were financially interested or kept their ships under foreign flags 
for the advantage of lower costs. Some Pacific coast lumber companies 
were shipowners on a large scale, but they built ships specifically for the 
carriage of their product and limited the type to schooners, barkentines, 
and steamers. Atlantic coast-built square-riggers, of which there were a 
good many on the coast, were too badly cluttered up on deck with houses 
lor profitable employment in the lumber trade, and most of these that 
spent their last days on the Pacific coast did so as cannery and salinon 
packing ships or as coal droghers. In these services their larger carrying 
capacities were well suited. 

Phough Standard Oil Company had built Itlas scarcely cight years be 
fore and considered her a new ship, she was sold to the Alaska Packers Xs 
sociation on 16 November 1q10. who in turn immediately began to con 
vert her for their special trade. Phe new owners already had thirteen tron 
and stecl ships, plus a handful of down-kasters, but none the size of Atlas 
\ couple of fairsized foursmast barks had been purchased only a few 
years previously, and in the decade prior to Atlas’ joining the fleet the As 
sociation had acquired a total of fourteen windjammers. [t had begun 
operations in 18g. acquiring a fleet of sex ships within a year; by 1gie a 
total of twenty-one ships were counted ancluding a few schooners and a 
barkentine, but excluding those lost La accident. Aflas was the twents 
first, and Astral purchased two days larger the twenty-second vessel added 
tothe fleet 


Milas was renamed Starof Lapland, frid was taken over by Captain | 


DP hicrrise nh. one of the Phomsen borer pre 1S who served the Alaska Packe 

over a period of many years. Capt fn Phomsen left Star of Folland, of 
which he was the first master for Ns APA, and moved on board Star of 
Lapland while she underwent somg refit and overhaul in the company’s 
Alameda yard. Her hull was painged black, and masts and spars given a 
coat of bull Phere would be no miore trade wind dlavs ial lone VOVAGES 
(with a couple of exceptions) for holystoning the wooden decks, so thes 
were tarred over. Phe Clayton fre-extineuishing system) was removed,’ 

Phe Clayton machine was « d td pour sulphur fumes into 


thas clirinating thre oOxvy ' , ! , ‘ re I hie ttre porinedy 
today which use COv or live ste 
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since it would not suit the needs of her new calling. [It had been tnstalled 
In the new ship by the Sewalls, on Standard Oil's specilications, to protect 
her ffom possible destruction by fire in her coal, hemp and case oil cargoes, 
though its value im Sewall’s own ships with coal cargoes was debatable an 
sShipmasters’ circles at the time. In its place the Asseciation mtatled two 
Railway and Marine Chemical Fire Extinguishers and two fire fighting 
tool boxes. A Panner sounding machine was installed on the poop. a nay 

tion aid that was considered nigh bniclispr nsable Mi the APA's cannery 
trade to Alaska. 

Phe Association owned cannery stations im Bristol Bay southwest 
Alaska. Gulf of Alaska and southeast Alaska. the bievest operation being 
located in Bristol Bay at the canneries near the mouth of the Nushacak 
River. The fishing season beaan in early summer, but the outhtting of the 
fleet began in San Francisco in March or April. Supplying the stations 
was done ona wholesale basis. with fuel, building materials, cannery sup 
plies. fishing equipment, and stores for the company’s cmiplovecs berm, 
transported from San Francisco and Puget Sound directly to the various 
cannery sites. Phe maim source of Powel was coal, which came from British 
Columbia mines: box shooks for the canned salmon and lumber supplies 
for the mamtenance of the cannery establishments were supplied by Puget 
Sound mulls. AL these supplese plus the crews of fishermen and cannery 


| 


hands were transported en masse from San Francisco to Alaska im the sail 


1 Ships and small steamers atthe begining of the season, and 


Pout according to the PCCUIPCTHM nts and size of thy 


Station to whic hy IL WaS ASSIOCTN cl 


was fitte 


Captain Phomsen put Starof Lapland onthe loading berth in San bran 
csscoon zo March 1q14. sailing for Ladysmith. BoC... five davs later. where 
she took a part cargo of coal, ° Sho tons mall brome f rlysmiith she shifted 


down the Sound to Port Lardlow for 644 M feet oflumber, rie bundles of 


shingles and four spars for use at the Naknek Cannery ma Bristol Bay, sail 


mnie for the north ¢ rly in May Her supplies were discharged at the Nak 
nel ana | oY ral SEGEIORIS erncd thre Ships was then put I) ill bie fey) t hae Stir 
mer. 


runol Salmon rover and thy HWY OMCratlons WCC Tie ily comple ted 


I dye rack Was then stowed in thre ship which was made ready for thie 


! 4 
homeward-bound ram Phe company’s steamer Noshagak then took Sf 


lay. June and July and part of Aueust were spent thes. urerk thre 
| 


a) 

of Lapland in tow and lett hgegak on 26 August. passing through Cninak 

Passintothe North Pacihe and arriving at San Francisco on 4 J oe pli ribet 
\fter the cargo was discharged. Star of Lapland was laid Mp an 
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at the foot of Paru Street in Alameda, along with the other vessels of the 
fleet. Her smaller cousin from the Kennebec River, Star of Finland, was 
amongst those numbered in this large fleet of ships. Probably no fleet of 
ships under the American flag included such a variety of vessels, nor rep 
resented so many shipyards of the United States and British Isles. In age, 
they spanned the years from the beginning of iron ship construction in the 
1860's through the completion of Star of Lapland, including the transi 
tion from iron to steel and ranging in size from about 1,000 tons to Lap 
land's 9.000 tons. The three oldest vessels, Star of India? Star of Peru,* and 
Star of Chile,’ had spent more than three decades in general cargo and 
emigrant trades before their British owners could no longer keep them 
profitably employed, and disposed of them at the turn of the century. Phe 
down -kasters, Indiana, Bohemia, 1. J. Morse, Santa Clara, and Tacoma, had 
already completed jong carcers in the wpe Horn trade and were amongst 
the few that survived and continued to work in the Alaskan trade until 
well into the twentieth century. Phree of a quartet of iron full-riggers 
that the Association had boucht soon alter 1Qoo lent erace and a rembhant 
of class that typified the ‘iron clipper’ cra of the seventies, in which Star 
of Russia, Star of Italy, and Star of France figured so prominently. “These 
three tron beauties, too, had served their British owners well, but after 
a good many years of service were found to be outmoded and of necessity 
soldiin the late i tago's 

‘This was not afleet of outcasts, Comprised of vessels in their last agony; 
nor were they bogaht at se rapping prices and run on ashoestring. Phe As 
sociation maintaned each vessel in prime condition, attending to the re 
quirements of Lkoyd’s highest classification for the British-built ships, and 
the American Bereau or Bureau Veritas for the American-built vessels. A 
force of riggers {nd maintenance men was hired during the winter months 


to keep the Shia ges in good condition, under the eritical eyes of the ships’ 


masters who were kept on the payroll all year round. ‘Phe fact that the 
ships spent a cdod part of the year in idleness in Alameda contributed to 
thei continugal longevity, though they were exposed to the perils of the 
sea, and a few were lost during the thirty-six years in which the Alaska 
Packers opergie d sailing ships. Long after nearly all the commercially run 


Colonial I 


botrsigercant 


(iy rig 
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windjammiers of the Pacific coast had been forced out of service, the Alaska 
Packers fleet continued its annual trek to the north. 

Star of Lapland was scaled and painted around the outside hull, from 
the nine-foot draft mark to the twenty-three-foot mark. \ litthe scaling and 
painting was done in the interior but no major alterations made in het 
accommodations. In the spring of 1g12 Captain Phomsen moved on 
board and prepared his ship for the coming season, going on loading 
berth on 1 April. Three days later Star of Lapland sailed for Ladysmith 
to load coal and proceeded to Naknek where she arrived 1 June After the 
pac k was stowed at the end of the season, she sailed from Bristol Bay on 1&8 
\ugust and made the homeward passage in fifteen days 

\fter the end of this second season Captain Phomsen turned over his 
command to Captain PoC. Rasmussen. who lett Star of Zealand tor Lapland 
Star of Zealand was formerly Astraland Captain Rasmussen would tind he 
was not totally a stranger in a vessel registering more than &.o00 tons 
Meanwhile Captain Thomsen was sent to Seattle in Xpril rgiy to take 
command of the Association's latest purchase, lowe, which had ypust com 
pleted her final voyage for the Standard Oil Company. clone which be 
came Star of Poland, came westward around Cape Horn with a coal cargo 
putting into Montevideo when the temperature of the coal ran too high 
Thus, the three vessels that had been built for Standard Oil a short dozen 
years before were together again ina new service; mistead of cases of kero 
sence, they packed cases of salmon and all three of them did so to the satis 
faction of their new owner. Pheir hulls were tio loner white as they had 
been in their deep water days, but there was no muistaking the three big 
Kennebeckers amongst the smaller ships inthe Alameda yard 

With a few exceptions, Star ef Lapland was repeatedly sent, year alter 
year to the Naknek Cannery, in Bristol Bay. Betoe the large carrier that 
she was, her season's work ineluded a voyage to the British Columbia 
collieries, where she would take ina prarrt cargo of CO Wto be delivered to 
the cannery sites or brought back to San Francisco to be distributed 
throughout the fleet. Vancouver Island supplied the fuel in abundant 
amounts and it was to Nanaimo that Star of Lapland went inthe very early 
spring months before the rest of the fleet was fitted out and sent to sea 
K noc ked down shooks Oo} woode h) bane sin) whic hi thre cans ols tlinon Were 
packed were produced by a Br Hingham mall, and one or more of the APA 
ships was sent there to take ona Cargo of these supplies. Pinplate and the 


hundreds of other stores and supplies that were used during the season 
}’] 
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uld otherwise be loaded in San Francisco Bay for the most part, and 

¢ largest part of the fleet sailed directly from the Golden Gate to Alaska. 
Qn February 1gi3 Captain Rasmussen took Lapland out of San Fran 
sco in tow of the tug Goliah, bound up the coast to Nanaimo, Phe trip 
ook six days; getting under the tips and receiving her cargo took another 
couple of weeks and Star of Lapland was back in the Bay area on the last 
Pday of kebruary. Here she discharged part of her cargo and spent the rest 
of March and part of April fitting out and taking on additional stores fon 
the 1giy season. She was temporarily assigned to the Loring station in 
southeast Alaska, to replace Star of Zealand which went to Naknek in hea 
place. Pwenty five days out of San Francisco, the big bark arrived at bon 
ing and was moored forthe summer while the cannery crew and fishermen 
moved ashore and began the annual job of catching and packing salmon 
Because of Lorme’s location in southeast: Alaska, ships assigned to that 
STATION WETE Spare dthe transitof Unimeak Pass and the threat of an carlies 
approach of winter, than the ships calling in Bristol Bay. Yet the naviga 


tion of channels cursed with extreme riuiges of tide and strone 


currents 
was serious cnouch. Phe bones of the tron bark Sfarof Bengal were only six 
years inthe crave off Coronation Island, not far from Loring, marking the 
worst eahumity and loss ever suffered by the Association, 

With the pack stowed Starof Lapland sailed on 2 October and arrived in 
San Francisco only eight days later, having made what could be con 
sidered a good passage home. Only Star of Finland remained at sea. the last 
arpival in, having sailed from the Kodiak Island cannery of Alitak on vo 
September 

Star of Lapland verurned to the company’s dockyard and was lard up for 
the winter. During this pertod a two-hundred-gallon water tank and new 
fresh water pumps were installed, completing the repairs and improve 
ments forthe present. Captain’ Phomsen returned to his big ship, turnin 
over the command of Star of Poland to Captain: Rasmussen 

Phe season of rgig began for Staref Lapland in carly March, moving to 
the loading pier in San Francisco on ti March and sathing three days later 
for Nanaimo. Phe usual cargo of coal was loaded before the big ship 


} 
i 


shifted to Bellingham for additional lumber supplies. sailing from there 


on iS April. Phe passage north took twenty days and onee again she was 
placed idleness for the sumuner months. Keepime het company at N tk 
wk were the APA ships Bohemia and Star of Zealand. Phe summer's catch 
! j 


was stowed in the ship in carly August, and when the crew and shore sick 
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workers were back on board, sail was set for San Francisco on 17 August 
‘The homeward passage was made in twenty-six days. 

Homeward passages were often made in good tine, since the westerly 
winds in those latitudes were nearly always fair for the San Francisco 
bound ships, and occasionally when they cleared Unimak Pass together 
a ‘race’ was inevitable. The iron and steclhulled Stars and their wooden 
sisters in the cannery fleet were kept up in condition for good sea service, 


though only a half dozen of them all could have passed for near-clippes 


types in their heydays. Star of Lapland was not fitted to carry the large num 
ber of cannery hands that some of the smaller ships were. Phere were many 
vessels that accommodated well over two hundred fishermen and passen 
gers on board. With the responsibility of caring for such a large number, 


to say nothing of the carg 


o and ship itself, few masters were melined to 
‘crack on’ sail to extremes in their aging hulls. Only the Stars of Bengal, 
Russia, France and Italy were capable of good habitual rans if their masters 
so desired. 

Star of Lapland made cleven direct passages trom Naknek, Egegak on 
K vichak to San Francisco via Unimak Pass, her average time homeward 
being twenty-two days; the best was sixteen days from Naknek to San 
Francisco in 1915; the slowest were two passages of twenty-seven days cach 
one In 1gi7 from Naknek, the other in 1g27 from Kyichak. Naknek 
K vichak, Fgegak, Ugashik, Nushagak and Bradford Slough were some of 
the Association's canneries located in Bristol Bay in the same general lo 
cation with Ugashik being the closest to the Pass. Depending on the weath 
erat the time of sailing in the fall, assistance was necded to get the wind 
driven ships away from the vicinity of the Nushagak River and into the 
Bering Sea. This job was often taken care of by the launches, or steamers 
which the Association kept for shallow draft work during the summer. Xs 
soor_as there was a fair wind and enough water to eliminate the hazards of 
erounding, the towlines would be dropped and a course set for the Pass 
thence mtothe Pacifse 


During the layup period inthe winter of rg1 4-15, Starof Lapland’s tore 


castle head deck, main deck and half deck amidships were cautked, com 


pleting the major overhaul and repairs for that year. In March igi, Cap 
tain Phomsen took his ship out of layup agai, satling trom San bran 
ciscoon 19 March for Nanaimo. After taking the customary cargo of coal 
the ship shitt dto Bellingham tor additional supple s, sailing from there 
on 2g April for Naknek. Phe summer was spent in routine idleness; by 
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22 \ugust the pack was stowed and the bark sailed for San Francisco. The 
passage home took sixteen days, and after discharging the cargo, S‘ar of 
Lapland returned to layup. 

jccause Of her origin in an American shipyard, Star of Lapland was 
classed by the American Bureau of Shipping, as having been built under 
is supervision. Retention of her original class by the American Bureau 
was essential if the Standard Oil Company was to obtain favorable insu 
ance coverage. However this was cancelled by the APA in igi6, and 
during the winter of 1915-16 she was given a Special Survey Number 
Phice by Bureau Veritas. She was sealed outside from the sheer strake 


to the waterline; had her ballast removed, ceiling taken up, and bottom 


plates scaled.’ After the ballast and ceiling were renewed anda tew other 
requirements for the survey fulfilled, Star of Lapland was remeasured in 
March as follows 


National Re GIStry S304 ’Gy Gsross tons 
Net tous 


Panama Canal 150.1% Gross tons 


3102.15 
,1R1.765 Net tons 
hishing Ponnace [Reh PS Gsross tons 


9060.01 Net tons 


Onoii March 1916 she sailed from San Francisco for Port Angeles, 
where she arrived nine days later, shifting to Nanaimo onthe 2erd. While 
in the Straits of Juan de Fuca she was in company with the barkentine 
Charles F. Crocker, schooner Roy Somers, and bark W.B. blint, all inbound 
under full sail From Nanaimo she towed to Belltogham and sailed from 
this last port on 22 April, direct for Naknek and made the northward 
passage in four weeks. Her return voyage was made in twenty-two days 
arriving at San Francisco from Bristol Bay on 19 September 

Phe season of 1917 was much the same as that of 1gi6. On 22 January 
the tue Mlercules took Star of Lapland in tow for Nanaimo, clearing the 
Gorden Gate for a passage up the coast. A week later, off Destruction Is 
land. the sailing ship's anchor cham parted, and forty-five fathoms of it 
were lost. Despite this mishap, she arrived at Nanaimo for her coal and 
returned to San Francisco still in tow of Hercules, arriving on 14 February 
\eain she sailed from San Francisco, this tume under sailelearine the Gate 

Ceiling is the term used for the wooden covering or flooring in tl eset, if hip’s hold 


eung and extra floormy for protection ob the shapes brotte 


case may be an the construction of the mdividual ship 
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oni7 March, for another call at Nanaimo. From the coal port she shifted 
to Bellingham, sailing from there on» May for Nakuek. Phe usual routine 
occupied Star of Lapland’s time, and atter stowing the summer's catch tn 
her hold. she returned to San Francisco in twenty-seven days, arriving on 
14 September, 

By this time the United States had taken an active part in the war in 
hurope. and the shortage of bottoms was being felt in the Pacitic. As soon 
as the salmon pack was unloaded, Star of Lapland went on loading berth in 
San Francisco chartered to Gseoree W. MoNear of San Francisco She 
loaded a general cargo and sailed for Mianilaon 16 October 1gt7, making 
the Pacific passage in fifty-two days. As soon as her west: bound Cargo was 
discharged. by 20 December, she began taking on a return cargo. Prion 
to the start of loading, a survevor was called aboard to lspect the lowe 
holds. He found the ship had goo tons of gravel ballast, which was con 
sidered adequate to provide the necessary stability for the loaded ship 
with adeck cargo. Her return cargo consisted of 210 teak logs in the lower 
hold. 4 SOO bales of he Ihypo tn the tween-decks, and 77 barrels of oil and 
5O M tect of lumber on deck 

Qnai7 January rgi8 she was loaded and two days later left Manabe haa 
borintow of (LS. S. Lascom, a small naval steamer which had been en 

reed to tow her south through San Bernardino Strats mito the central 
Pacihe Ocean, However on arrival in the Straits, the weather was too bad 
totow through and Lascom took her charge farther south past Zamboanga 
Onee the islands were cleared, Star of Lapland set sailon a course toward 
the northeast, to vet away from the region of adverse trades, anc mito thre 
higher latitudes to find the fair westerlies that would he Ip her homeward 

She ran into a series of setbacks and didheulties. the first of which was 
encountered on g February. Here, in 7 90° Nora goo ke. (within a few 
hundred males of hea Posttron on 1 November bo when she was sever 
ly battered by a heavy and sudden squall) Starof Lapland was struck by a 
suutlar gale of wind that heeled her over until her lee rail was under 
water, and her way slowed. Fight thousand feet of lumber and 295, baa 
rels of Coconut oil were jettisoned to help right the ship, and she sailed on 

\amonth later, while making her way ma northeasterly direction, a 
strong northeast gale carried away her main topmiast staysail, which be 
came a total loss. Such losses were not Commonplace, but were to be oe 
pected occasionally in the latitude where winds blew strong. On 2o March 
mag? 58° N.. 160° b., during a westerly gale a big sea came rampaging 


aboard forward of the port mizzen rigging and smashed the dinghy, tore 
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away the messroom skylight, and starboard forecastle skylight, in addition 
to breaking the main royal yard ata point about a foot from the truss band 
in way of the clew line bolt. Considerable water was shipped in the fore- 
castle valle y, donkey room, and alle yYWays of the midship house, but Star 
of Lapland shook herself tree of this load and again came on. On 10 April 
Captain Thomsen signalled for the pilot off the Golden Gate, and brought 
his ship toanchor inthe Bay, eighty-one days out. 

less than three weeks after her arrival from the Philippines, the Alaska 
Packers began outfitting her for the 1918 fishing season in Alaska. On 4 
May the tug Hercules took the big bark’s towline and began the long tow 
up the coast toward Nanaimo which she reached in ten days. After load 
ing the usual part cargo of coal, she shifted to the Sound port of Belling 
ham for shooks and lumber, before sailing for Naknek on 1g June. Fifteen 
days were required for the northward trip, and once more the big wind 
jammer lay idle to her moorings while the scason’s work went on. The 
wooden ship Llewelyn J. Morse was stationed at the Coffee Creck cannery 
on the Kvichak River, under command of Captain C. ke. Petterson, Dur 
ing the idle period, Captain Phomsen rclieved Captain Petterson in the 
wooden vessel, while the latter moved to Star of Lapland. Star of Lapland 
came home to San Francisco on a twenty-four-day run, arriving off the 
Grate on 1g Se ptember. 


sy this time the te mpo of the war in the Atlantic had drawn much of 


the Pacific coast steamer tonnage away from its usual occupations. “The 
United States government, through the U.S. Shipping Board requisi 
tioned the steamers of the Matson Navigation Company, which left that 


line short of bottoms to move the sugar cargoes from Hawai to the main 
land. During the previous winter while Starof Lapland was on her voyage 
to Manila, the government requisitioned a half dozen sailing ships from 
the Alaska Packers for one voyage each, turning five over to Matson. In 
the spring of 1g18 these five were re delivered to the Association and went 
about their customary work in the Alaskan trade. “Phe sixth was Slar of 
Poland. She, too, made a voyage to Manila, but piled her bones ona reel off 
the coast of Japan in September 1g18 to become the only casualty suffered 
by the Association outside of \laska during the wat 

Hardly had the salmon pack been discharged in September 1g1& before 
Star of Lapland was again put on the loading birth, thes tine chartered to 
the Vacuum Oil Company of New York. She shifted trom Alameda to 
Point Orient m the Bay and commenced loading on 4 October. Once 


again she began taking inacargo of case oil, though this was to be her last 
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In less than two weeks 121,696 cases had been stowed in her capacious 
hold and she towed to sea on 17 October bound tor Auckland, New Zea 
land. She made the outward voyage in fifty-one days.'® which wasn't bad 
considering the fact that the manning problem of sailing ships was not 
easily solved in the boom time of war years. For the satling ships that were 
owned and operated by the Shipping Board, the manpower supply was 
somewhat bolstered by the now-extinet practice of taking from two to a 
dozen apprentices, primarily for the noble purpose of officer training, but 
also, we might suppose, to fill out the meager watches required. However 
Star of Lapland being a privately owned vessel and under a time charter 
did the best she could with the crew that could be recruited alone the 
‘Front.’ 

Nineteen days work were required to discharge the case-oil in’ Auck 
land. Phe Food Administration's Grain Corporation, one of the U.S. 
government's World War agencies chartered the bark next to load wheat 
in Australia, and Star of Lapland sailed trom Auckland in ballast for Syd 
ney on 26 December. Phe passage across the Tasman Sea was made in 
nineteen days. She spent the next four weeks in Sydney, waiting for a 
berth and loading her cargo which comprised a total of 4,go6 tons of 
wheat. She sailed on 12 February 1919, arriving in San Francisco on 2) 
\pril after a moderately good passage of sixty-eight days which got her 
home im time forthe fishing season. 

\iter discharging the grain cargo, the government redclivered her to 
the Association who very quickly put her on berth for Alaska, On 15, May 
she sailed from: San Francisco, bound first for Bellingham for the usual 
cares of Cannery supplies, sailing from there on 12 June and arriving at 
Naknek on ori July. The season was well along and her stay was short 
| hic passage home was done with the assistance of two tugs and comple ted 
in twenty-three days. 


Ihe 1QzO SCASOTL WAS THU ho the same as the PPCVIOUS OES, ¢ xCe pt that 
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the call in Puget Sound was climinated, and Star of Lapland, under Cap 
tain Petterson sailed from San Francisco directly to Naknek. Phe north 
bound passave was a longish one, taking thirty-nine days, but she came 
home in twenty days, arriving on 26 August. Her cargo for the season com 
prised 17. 86g cases which fell far short of bringing her down to her marks. 

In 1q20 Star of Lapland was due for her First Special Survey Number 
Four under the auspices of Burcau Veritas. Though the Alaska Packers 
carried ther own insurance on their flect, they mantaimed cach of the tron 
and steel ships in class to insure their continued good condition. Star of 
Lapland was leaned, spotted. and painted inside and out; her tween 
decks ancl foone } ak WCT¢ scale al and porn nnt cl; and af eood cle al of old Won 
work was renewed and repaired, She was fitted with anew pigger topmiast 
fore upper topeallant yard. and mizzen upper topgatlant yard. Where het 
deck planking was worn, new pieces were fitted and the whole deck was 
caulked, including that on top of the midship house. Winding up this 
survey and its related repairs and renewals took the best pari of the bark’s 
dle time inthe Alameda yard. Whether this survey precluded her mak 
ny the annual voyage to Alaska in rg2t, or ib ait was the economics in 
volved in the 1g2t shipping slump which followed the postwar boom we 
cannot say. Phat the fleet of sailing ships owned by the Alaska) Packers 
\ssociation was not subject to the demands and risks of the general deep 
water trade which laid up a hundred similar ships tthe Alameda Fstu 
ary we are reasonably assured. Star of Lapland may not have been much 
more than a floating storeship, but as long as salmon swam into Bristol 
Bayon schedule she was guaranteed a cargo. 

Phe years 1g22 and 1q2°2 saw Star of Lapland ix tive once more. thoueh 
limited to her usual voyages to Naknek, going by way of Blame, a coal 
portin Puset Soundon the Canadian border 

In igee the last two additions to the sailing ship fleet were made, when 


the Association purchased the ship Arapahoe and the foursmasted bark 


Edward Sewall. Vhat year also saw the beginning of the end for the wooden 


fleet and the smeatler and older tron vessels. Phough the Association had 
bought and built small steamers soon after 1goo, they were used to sup 
plement the sailing ships in the service of the company in Alaska, and 
were not originally intended to replace the sailing fleet. The smallest and 
oldest of the sailing ships were lad up inthe carly twenties and sold when 
buvers were located, though the largest vessels were retained and actively 
employed fon several more vears. In 1g25 the first large steamer was 
bought, the German built single screw steamer Newport News ex Odenwald 
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ex St. Jan, grossing 4,247 tons and dating from 1go4. She was renamed 
Arctic and began her services with the season of 1q26. Phat same year 
S.S. Bering was added, originally being Salatiga, an American built ship 
but lately under the Dutch flag. In rg28 the Matson Lane sold them 10a 
line tothe Alaska Packers who in turned named her Chiarikoff; and the tol 
lowing year Mohinkis,a wartime Shipping Board hull (fished in rqeeo at 
Baypomt, California) was acquired and renamed Delarof 

Phe steamers had several advantages over the windjamimers. Phey wer 
not limited to one round voyage per season (though im the carhier years 
of operation the Association managed to get a couple of voyages out of 


Some sailing ships too): then CAMP VING Capacity was considerably ereates 


when compared to the windjammers; and crews, of ro litthe imiportanes 


were more readily obtamable In foot, one of the portary reasons for the 
replacement of the sailing fleet altogether was the Tack of expericnced 
scamen. Phe fishermen were the seamen for the ships, performing thre 
duties required and getting paidias such for the run to and from: \laska 
I he supply Of men ¢ X PCr need im satline vessels tlone the coast beean 
todry up not long after World War PT ended. and replacements were not 
easily come by. Perhaps more important to the Company's pomt of view 
was the fact that the officers in satling ships were of an older generation 
and were either going into steam when the chance came along. or retinineg 
from the sea altogether, with few younger men choosmie a doubthul carces 
insail to follow after them. Only the Alaska Packers held onto the opera 
tion ol sailing ships alone the Pacific coast, as the yea 1q30 approached 
and even they found the going a little hard, in keeping their sailing fleet 
Pratiact 

In March rqe 4 Captains Petterson satled his big ship to Blame tor coal 
and the sel sal off | lattery toy thie fishing erounds eomne first tor Nak 
nek, then Feevak and Kvichak. Tt was his last voyage. While idle at Nak 
nek during the summer he died on board. Captain Jolin Sparr, formes 
master of Starof Russia took over the comunand of Star of Lapland for the 
homeward passage, gory first to KRarlak on Kodiak stand to lift that part 
of the pack not taken by Starof Shetland, and sailing tothe Golden Gate in 
fourteen days. She arrived on 26 Septomber and after discharging her 


cargo was towed to the company’s yard in bortmann Basta and Tard up 
This Linc she brought back OC), 07 { cases ol salmon mid I grb sacks of 
salmon meal. a considerably larger cargo than the one loaded four years 
before 


blectrie Lighting had been tistalled the vear before. and during tly 
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winter of 1924-25 a wireless set was added, to provide a better means of 
picking up weather reports and sending arrival messages. Captain Spari 
remained in command of Star of Lapland for the season of 1425, sailing 
from San Francisco on 21 March for Naknek, Fgegak and Kvichak put 
ting into Puget Sound for coal en route north. When she arrived home on 
24 August, her cargo of 92,142 cases of canned salmon was discharged first, 
and then the ‘flagship’ of the fleet began a layup that was to last a year and 


a halt. With the addition of the steamer Arctic, seven sailing ships were 


idled for the 1926 season, including Star of Lapland, and only she of that 
displaced group was to sce the waters of Bristol Bay again. In 1927 the 
sailing fleet was reduced toa bare half dozen. Captain Jules deSassise who 
had last commanded Star of Scotland became master of the big Kenne 
becker on her last voyage to Alaska.’ It was the last voyage of an Alaska 
Packers windjaminer into Puget Sound for the black diamond, too. Mod 
ernization of the canneries in 1927 eliminated the use of coal as a source 
of power. The newly acquired steamers were fitted with deep tanks o1 
extra fucl tanks and could take a part cargo of oil for the generators in thre 
CANNEeTICs. 

Star of Lapland cleared the Golden Gate on 22 March 1927 and made the 
passage up the coast in cight days in tow of the tug Sea Lion, calling at 
Blaine for over three weeks while coal was dumped into her big hold. She 
sailed from there on 24 April, arriving at Kvichak on 22 May, and after 
discharging her cargo was moored to a spread of anchors. A litthe more 
than two months passed, and finally the cases of canned salmon were 
swung into her hold and stowed for the homeward trip. She loaded 58,000 
cases, her last cargo for the Association. On go July she sailed from 
Kvichak for Unimak Pass. Phe following day Star of Zealand left Naknek, 
and Starof Holland sailed from Feegak. Only Star of Falkland remained to 
finish loading at one of the Naknek canneries, a single solitary ship of sail 
inthe whole Berme Sea, where once the anchorages were filled with ber 
kind. Tt was Starof Falkland’s last departure, too, from Alaska. In less than 
a year she would throw herselfon the rocks of Unimak Pass to become a 
total loss 

Star of Lapland’s homeward passage took twenty-seven days trom 
Kvichak tothe Golden Gate. When her cargo was out she was moored to 
the long narrow piers in Alameda her services at an end 

fhais apparent that the Alaska Packers Association had not considered 
her work done when she was laid up in the fall of 1927, but what the out 


John Tvman, “Phe Star ef Scotland, ex hey orth Dore Astterieo an Nervrone, I 
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look was for the Coming years none could say, Captain PE. A. Phomsen, 
veteran of more than thirty years as master in the company’s windyammers 
took Zealand to Nushagak in 1g28; Capiain Mortensen, a boyhood friend 
of Thomsen and with a record nearly as long, took Star of llaska to Chig 
nik; Captain Wiese sailed the bald-headed bark Star of Fngland to Alitak 
and the San Francisco newspapers played up the race between these two 
last-named ships; Captain Widerstrom took his departure from the 
Golden Gate in the ill-fated Star of Falkland and abandoned her less than 
a month later, with her hold full of water, and fatally wrecked; Captain 
Sohlin sailed last in Star of Holland to spend the season at the three can 
neries located at Naknek. 

While it is true the Star of Lapland’s owners were buying steamers, and 
laying up a few sailing ships at a time, it becomes quite obvious they 
weren't abandoning the idea of keeping a few sailing ships ready should 
the need arise. In her first winter of idleness, in 1g27-28, the Association 
spent over $18,000 keeping her in repair and conducting a special survey 
to maintain her in class. ‘Vhat the findings were satisfactory is evidenced 
by the fact that during the following year pearly $1,700 was spent in paint 
ing her hull and spars; repairing the rigging, windlass, donkey engine, 
boiler, pumps, and effecting other minor repairs. 

‘The year 192g came and went, and only Star of Holland and Star of 
Alaska went north. Inthe winter that the famous stock market Crash shook 
the country, the idle fleet of ten ships lay silently at their moorings, with a 
layer of soot and ashes in their rigging and on their tarred decks. “The 
steamers were very much an accepted fact now. In the spring of 1qgo 
Star of Alaska was made ready for the annual trip to Alaska, but she went 
out through the Golden Gate on the endl of a towline and came back the 
same way in the fall. Only one ship for the 1g30 season, and that was the 
end. 

\fter 1930 any hopes that the Association held that the sailing fleet 
might again be used were abandoned. As each year rolled by after that 
the fleet dwindled in number. For the older ships only dim futures as 
barges or hulks were certain. Tt is not surprising to say that only one of 
the ships was sold for scrap before 1q94. Where was the profit an that, 


during the depths of the depression? The general condition of each ship 


was better than might be expected, and most of them were put imto use 
ful services when sold. 


Only Star of Greenland went back to sea and continued in deepwater 
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trade for more than a decade, known toa later generation as Abraham Ryd 
berg of Sweden.’ 


kor Star of Lapland an uncertain fate awaited her. By the end of 192 
] ) 


she and four others were all that remained of the sailing fleet. Prospective 


buyers looked her and her sisters over, with an eye to putting them into 
the Australian grain trade, but ma would have been necessary to remove 
fixtures and appurlenances of their recent calling and the costs of doing 
so were too high. As the year 1934 Came to a close a buyer came forth 
with the price of four ships. Phe Association was willing to sell four of the 
five remaiming square- riggers, but declared they would keep the filth, Star 
of Finland, asa memento or relic ofthe days that were gone. Phe purchases 
ol the ships was not mterested in fitting the ships out lor dee pwatel trade, 
hori providing cargoes for them all—save only one cargo cach fora one 
way voyaue to help defray expenses and provide a small profit if it could 
be had. Phe Pranspacitie Commercial Company of Osaka, Japan, bought 
Star of Lapland, Star of Shetland, Star of Zealand, and Star of Holland in No 
vember 1g94, with the expressed purpose of saline IH four of them to 
Japan to be broken Wp hor SCT Aap. Within a few months Star of Holland 
was resold. not considered worth the trouble or « % PCTS¢ ol vetting hen 
across the Pace to the Japanese smelters. She alone escaped, only to be 
reduced toa hulk 


Star of Zealand was the first to go, sailing in’ Aueust 1g95 for Yawata 
with a cargo of railroad scrap, making the voyage in erghty-two days 

Star of Lapland went next. In July 1936 Captain George Fuyieda came 
to San Francisco from: Japan tn charge of a crew of [Japanese satlors, and 
bevan fitting her out for the coming vovage across the Pacific. She would 
have fam winds all across the ocean: her owners, carelul of her welfare. de 
cided a stuimmer crossing would be safer tor the ship, and had rove off only 
the necessary gear aloft to handle her satisfactorily, if not properly. From 
the \laska Packers yard she shifted to an Oakland pier and took ina cargo 
of salt. g.2q1 tons in all, loaded by conveyors through her four hatches 
Phis was to be her last « argo. 

On y August 1996 she took the towline of the Red Stacker Sea Ranger 
and moved out through the shipping of San Francisco Bay. Two giant 
bridves were under construction, spanning the Bay she had called home 
for over a quarter of a century. Out through the Golden Gate and across 
the bar went the pair, Sea Ranger and Star of Lapland, and when clear of 
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the land the towline was dropped. The start of her last voyage was marked 
by tragedy, whena Japanese sailor named Inabe, one of the crew of twen 
ty-six all told, fell fromvaloft and was lost overboard. Star of Lapland lay to 
for five hours while a search was made of the sea’s surface, but with no 
success. Finally her yards were swung around to catch the wind, sail set 
and the voyage begun. 

On the first leg of that voyage, Star of Lapland deve lop d some trouble 
in her stecring gear, though this apparently didn’t impair her sailing per 
formance. Between San Francisco and Honolulu she made 242 miles in 
a day's sail, and with the main royal set knocked off 12! knots at one 
time. Captam Fupieda originally intended to pass south of Oahu, a dis 
tance of twelve miles from Honolulu, but when his ship developed som 
troubles—as a result of her long years’ tdleness——he decided to put inte 
that port for repairs. At 2255 pM. 1g August. Star of Lapland-arvived off 
Honolulu and anchored in sixty fathoms of water, awatting the arrival of 
a pilotand the agent. Phe Dollar Line represented her inthe Estland port 
and she was soon towed to Pier 3 where a gang of machinists Came aboard 
to repair her ‘ancient stecring gear.” She was no stranger to Ponotutu, 
though more than thirty years had passed since Captain Amberman put 
toseaona Cape Horn voyage with a cargo of sugar and a crew of Japanese 
and Islanders which could not serve her well. And now. in tge6 her “an 
cient steering gear’ had caused her to put into this port again, a freak’ in 
from the sea, for 1 pairs soshe could procecdon her last voyage to oblivion 

\fter a stay of nearly two weeks in port, the repairs were completed, a 


new reliable chronometer procured and she was once more ready for sea 


She sailed trom Honolulu on 2 September and completed the Last part 


of her voyave to Osaka in thirty-three days, arriving on 5 October 

Starof Lapland had been bought for the potential stecd scrap that was in 
her hull and spars, and while it was hoped by many that she might get a 
reprieve for use as a teaming ship, the Japs were well supplied with tram 
ers and making good use of them as well. The blast furnaces of Nippon 
reddened the skies at night, and almost as soon as the salt carao was dis 
charged. the bark which had served man at sea in the pursuit of his noblest 
aims was fed to the infernal smoking belly of the warrior eod who 1 
vealed him at his worst. 
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Notes 


DisaprrARANCE OF U.S.S. Cyclops 


Remember U.S.S. Cyclopse Built by 
Cramps and launched at Philadelphia 
in igo, this twin-screw, 20,000-ton Na 
vy collier operated with the Train antl 
detached from the Atlantic Fleet on g 
January 1g18 for duty with the Naval 
Overseas Lransportation Service, Com 
manded and offieered by 15, trained and 
experienced Naval Auxiliary Service of 
frcers who had been called to active duty 
in the USNRE-the D.M.’s and E.M.’s 
of World War T--she successfully 
pleted her first N.O 2 
weeks later by delivering a full cargo of 


com 
mission two 
coal to Bahia, Brazil. Proceeding to Rio, 
Cyclops Jeocacte d 10,800 tons ol maneanese 
6 


passe nvers, as 


ore. With a naval complement of 23 
plus 72 Navy and Marine 
well as the [ 


ing from Rio de 


nited States Consul return 
Janeiro, she sailed on 
16 February 1gi8 for Baltimore via the 
Sarbadoes. After an uneventlul passage 
the ship arrived ahead of schedule at 
Biarbacder bunkered 
sailed thy March 1918. 


Viter her normal routine departure, 


where she and 


next day, 4 


the next report on the ship was that Cy 
clops ; 
sumed lost 


was overduc, missing 


a) 


and pre 
" kor the past thir 
ty six years am both naval and merchant 
seLVICES this terse 


at sea 


Ofhaial announcement 
has formed the basis of as many legends 
about the cause of her disappearance as 
the Mary 

I haere 


PEPULEA TS, 


Celeste case 


have been inumerable varns 


ol 
and other clues ‘solving’ 
but 


piracy, barratry, sabotave, 


the ¢ \« 
although many the 


loprs Wivs 


fChy CVET SINCE 


ores have been advanced, none can be 
proved on satistactorily account tor her 
CUISap pear alice Waithan thy last) few 
tance, a letter to the 


Navy Department reported an ineident! 


mionths, for oon 


which occurred in the Florida Straits in 
March 1918. The conscience-stricken 
sccond mate of a tugboat engaged at 
that time in towing lumber barges from 
Florida Cuba belatedly wrote that 
one night, just before Easter Sunday, on 
his midwatch a few hours after drop 


to 


ping the sea buoy off Biscayne Bay, he 
had to haul to the south of his course 
to cross astern of a huge collier-type ves 
sel, apparently northbound in the Gulf 
Stream and showing running lights but 
with her engines stopped. A sister tug 
and tow following three hours later re 
ported that ‘they heard and saw an ex 
plosion’ offshore in the general vicinity 
of the big collier. When the two tow 
boat crews, on returning to their home 
port of Jacksonville a few weeks later, 
met and compared notes, they decided 
that it must have been Cyclops, then re 
ported overdue in the newspapers. Nei 
ther, however, reported the incident at 
that time. 

Phere are a couple of things wrong 
with these latest elues to the disaster 
the Jocation and the date. If the explo 
sion witnessed by was Cy 
clops, she must have been in a position 
approximatcly 500 miles to. the 
ward of the normal 


Barbadoes 


the towboat 


west 
track be 
Baltimore. Fun 
thermore, to have reached the Florida 
Straits and have been drifting in- the 
Stream off Miami during Easter week, 
the fourteen knot Cyclops would have 
spent more than three wecks steaming 
within hailing 


steamer 


tween and 


distance of mumerous 
West Indies islands without having been 
spoken by one steamer or sighted by a 
ingle lookout station, 
Several 


present themselves 


Which sounds 
other 
1 die 
to be the explanation published Wn gig 
by Lat. Comadr. (now R. Adin I isdale. 
Phe weather maps for March 1gi8 show 
afronton& March lyine right across the 
estimated of Cyclops that 


rolling and pitching in 


Impossible posstbilitics 


best still seems 


postition 
Violent 


rough ‘sf 


on 
day 


ious believed, caused a sud 


lS 


fy 





NO 


den shifting of the heavy ore cargo and 
probably created a slight list. “This was 
tmmediately by the free 
cflect in slack double 

Shipping heavy green water 
down the open tank tops at that mo 
ment would result in her capsizing like 
a flash. I'wo incidents remembered trom 
a previous voyage ‘Tisdale made in Cy 
clops gave we wht to his theory. First, it 


accentuated 


surlace on water 


bottoms 


scans to have been common practice to 


leave topside manhole covers off fon 
ventilation; and, paradoxically, he no 
ticed everything thre 
deck vear aboard, thon 
secured, lashed, battened 
Phe latter would account for the 
complete and mysterious absence of any 


else, including 


heaviest was 
oughly and 


down 


flotsam and jetsam from the lost collier 

\ll attempts to locate her wreckage 
have proved unsuccessful and, to this 
day, one of the most baffling mysteries 
in the annals of the Navy ts the disap 
pearance ol Cyclops 


J. W. MCELROY 


CORRECTION ON Pacific Queen 


IN the interest of accuracy I should like 
to correct the following statement made 
my your Editorial ino Tite AMERICAN 
NepruNnr for July 1g55 concerning ‘Pa 


cific Queen 


appearing as Captain 
Bligh’s famous ship in “Mutiny on the 
Bounty.” ’ 

Back in 1g35, when TP was in school, 
I worked in the Craig Ship Yard here 
in Long Beach during sumiier 
In » When MGM 
filam “Miuatany on the 
old 
and converted her into Bounty 
the same leneth as Bount 
she had 


"as it were, by the 


Vaca 


thons 


1Qye decided to 


Bounty, they bought 
Lully, 
Lally was 

four 


an west coasting schooner, 


bout 
bye 


addition of false 


too 


narrow and so to ‘padded 


frames to make up the necessary beam 


\ | 


so, a chesel 


fo 
are 
to depend upon the va 
ind. While all this was 


! 
another vessel wa 


, 
Pando “l | hits Wal 


eneime was installed 


pr ypulsion as shooting schedules 
far too costl 
of the wv 


vomny on 


Viable 


beime con 


verted into thie ship 


tLe 1: 
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sent to find the mutineers after Bligh 
returned to England. Pacific Queen was 
towed into Craie’s at this tine and work 
started on her. This consisted of chang 
ing her stern from the transom to about 
the omiuizzenmiast H.M.S 
Duke which the 
court-martial was held. Several other old 


windjamimers were towed from then 


to resemble 


Phis was the ship in 


resting place in ‘rotten row’ and con 
verted to background material by sim 
ply painting rows of gun ports om then 
bulwarks. Phe whole ‘eet’ was 
to the Isthmus of Catalina Island, about 
twenty-five otf Lone Beach and 
thre place made, by the mavic of motion 
picture like 


mouth During the 


towed 
miles 


artisans, to appear Poits 


Harbor bene land 
following sumuer, I 
from Beach, 
thre prrctuire location at 
We in 
outhits and stood om the 
the old 
Bounty 


in 
and several other 
worked as 


lads Lone 


cx 
the 
sailor 


thas in on 


Isthonus. dressed Sritush 
deck ol one of 
at 


we 


windjammers and waved 
sailed by. TE remember 
got six dollars a day and our tunch 

After the picture was filmed, Bonnty 
and Pandora remained tied at 
several Pacifier 
was restored to her oliginal condition 


aS she 


Craig's 
wharf for years Onueen 
and disappeared from omy sight until 
recently Bounty and Pan 
dora were used as backgrounds in other 
films, but, finally, Bounty 
a Muss Clame Windsor, an 
silent Miss Windsor 
hip stripped of her toprnast 
verted into a fishing 
off Lone Beach, she w 
fon 
men limnime 
\nd 
rggk we had a particularl 
what we call a ‘Santini 
terrible ‘North 
Henry Dana wv 
Phe hot, dh 


Cone 


Occasionally 
sea was sold 


lo actress ol 


had the 


and ( 


filam days 


mn 
baree. Anchored 
as a fismidicn sredit 
vith crowds of fishes 


Pybaaay VOCals 


her rails 

Bow f\ 
loacd 
I diese 


biasters’ that 


now for the end of 


In 
ysteooran 
are the 
Richard 
locale 
tliat 
Vani and ae resase 
thie pitt 
Sienna ‘Mia 
ny the 


whi n 


rote about mo tha 
wind from the desert 
yup without 
throueh 
ol thre 


lip thriat 4 


in Velocity as it rom 


POW rbotuntai 


Wor 


lee of Catalina on 


pra ( 
} 


dres foo itt ligt 


ely in harbor 
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this wind arise I hic 
Bounty 
water with no protection from: this ‘as 
sault 


fishing barge 
anchored just inside the break 


from the rear,’ dragged her an 


chor, and, crashing stern first into the 


jagged rocks of the breakwater, slipped 


down into one hundred feet of salt wa 
ter, a jagged hole in her highly orna 
mented 

\ few month 
Pacifi Ouecen 


pestirrection 


fern 


avo, when interest in 


was aroused due to her 


an NBA 


station did a story on Oueen 


Hews announcer 
ona local 
and mentioned she was the old) movie 
Bourn 


Crise 


Po called him and gave him the 
It turned out this newscaster 
ian ardent skin diver, and he thought 
it would 


toons 


niatke a good story if we went 


out and dived to the wreck and brought 
which PE could pre 
the local 


Squadron of which Pam a member, A 
few days 


up the figurehead 


ent, as a trophy, to Power 


later, one of the Squadron 


members donated the ase of his forty 
loot cruiser, and, with a group ‘of divers 
the breakwater. 


aboard, we set out for 


hor several years, the foremast of Bownty 
could be seen exposed several feet above 
marking her position. Phas 
had froally rotted off and we had to en 
list the aid of the Army 
locate the wreck. After anchorime oven 


thre spol the first diver 


the water, 
hngincers to 


went down and 
attached a buoy to the wreck and opel 
Several rotten 
brought wp but at appeared that 


bevan tinbers 


ations 
Welle 
the fieurehead, which was actually cast 


polit rey 


had disappeared. Suddenly, an 


broke the surface and an 


nounced several of his teammates were 


excited diver 


bringing up an object encrusted with 
barnacles, which felt like a Grecian urn 
Phe object was carelully hauled aboard 
the ‘salvage ship’ and gently divested of 
its marine growth. As its true identity 
vradually emerged, we realized that, al 
though we had failed to recover the fig 
urchead, we had recovered the head 
Lo finish this saga, TP presented the 
object, with due cercmony, at the next 
meeting of the Beach Power 
Squadron and upon it) was affixed a 
suitable inscription: “CHARIES LAUGH 
ION SAT HERE.” The timbers 
brought back 


In mY patio as souvenirs of this most im 


I Ane 


which we 
are artistically arranged 
teresting expedition, 

Phe complete roster of ships used in 
‘Mutiny on the Bounty’ 
and Lottie Bennett, both 
schooners used as background ships; the 
old Lilly and Ol 
tillee Fjord were Bounty 


Ouren, lS 


were: Sama 


four-masted 
S¢ hoone Is 


west coast 


rebuilt) as and 
Pacifu 
already noted, played the part of PENS 
Duke, a built on her with 


fancy stern galleries and ornate quarter 


Pandora resp ( tively: 


false stern 
vallerics. Samar served as a floating ol 
fice for the Pacihe Tow Boat and Sal 
vage Co. here in Long Beach and was 
finally towed to Mexico and broken up 
Except for Oueen and Bounty, TP have lost 
track of the \ v6-loot gas 
powered model of Bounty was built and 


other vessels 


used for wreck scene 
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Watermelon Boats at Long Dock. BSSM, 12 Sept »f- Seasonal deli 


it Baltumore “twenty vears avo and more 


erses by sailing cratt 


Ihe Ship Phat Wouldn't Stay Dead. Tbid., 8 May i955. fron full rigged ‘Lornty, launched 
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spiny bash 
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Wy Pwo masted scloone 


14% 
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of Revolution 
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Vo i 
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\ 
West Indu 1926), Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights (ig and A West India 


bortune 
1g5o this work, for which the maior research was done ¢ , yea avo, rounds out the most 


comprehen ive and authoritative tudsy of the old sugar lands ecomomy. Pour part i. Ve 
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trade policy 
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( 
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Phe ‘Metropolis’ on Currituck Bank) Wreckage on Beach R is Di an We 
Ago. NIP. 91 Jan. 1954. Wreck of former Union gunboat, en route te lonear Kitty Phawk 
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Shipwreck and Salva Carolina Group Races to Unload Freight Daily Press, Newport 
News, ete., 20 June 1q54. More general wreck article, based on above, in NUP, 4 July 1954 
\ Year Without a berry on the Cape Charles Route: The ‘Elisha Lee’ Now in Baltimore 
Scrapvard. NUP, 28 154 
“Are 1 Resident Recalls Collision and Fire on Local Built Ship. Daily Press, Newport News 
5 June 1q55. Collision on ro June 1930 between Merchants Miners liner ‘Fauflax’ and tanker 
Pinthis’ off Scituate, Mass 
Phe Old Sidewheeler ‘Louse. BSSM, 91 July 1955. One of Baltimore's favorite excursion 
steamers, built in 186% 
\ Ship to Shore Railroad. Tbid., 10 July) Railway on Jong wharf at Chesapeake Beach for 
steamer excursionists from Baltimore 
Only 24 Years Ago, Steamboat Once Sailed the Rappahannock River, NUP, 4 Dee 
Steamer ‘Potomac,’ built in +&g4, ran from Norfolk to Fredericksburg and Baltimore 
Carr, R. P., Unforgettable Nights on Long Island Sound, 2 pp. SBF, Dec. Nostalgia over 
Sound liners 
Carroruers, J. ¢ Hot Foot’ The Story of a Ship 10 pp USNIP, Feb. 1956. Originally the peedy 
‘Great Northern’ built by Cramp for James J. Hill in igis5, she served as transport in’ World 
War T and then briefly, as USS ‘Columbia,’ as flagship of U.S. Fleet. Then she ran as ‘HL 4 
Alexander’ on West Coast and finally as Army DPransport ‘General George S. Simonds’ in World 
War Il 
Centenary of the French Line: Inspiring Record of Expansion and Development, g pp. $ 
Shappan j fam. 1956. Includes 17 pictures of ships, 162 
A Centurs-and-a Half of Baltic Trading, see Sect. IN 
Davis, GH A New Troop Transport for War and ace, 2 pp. HL London Neu 17 Dec. Cut 
away side view of new 21.000 gross t Nevasa’ brult for British India Steam Navigation Co 
Dunvatcu, BE. 1b. Famous Steamboat Tragedies on Dong Island Sound. Nassau County Hist My 


Summer 
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2 pp. IL. London News, 17 Dec. Account of the 


ive of other 


Phe Giant Tanker Takes the Water 
DWI, with diagram showing relative design and 


Niarcho 47.750 “ 


new Niarchos tanker 

Grou, Ly Phe White Viking Fleet, 6 pp. S&S, Spring 1956. History of the Swedish American 
line, formed in igig, includes list of the present ships 

Haris, J. W.. The Swiss Deep Sea Fleet, 4 pp. Syren Shipping, 6 July 

Pi ameison Laine One Hundred Years of Progress: A Brief History of the Harrison Lin is 


Daverpool, Phe Line, 1953. Development of services from Great Britain to India 


>i 
Canbbean and Biasil 
The Atlantic Gulf Case (Research Monogi ipl s, No 


of Business Research. Already noted 


HIAzvanp, | Coastal Shippi 
Austin, Univ. of Dexa Sureau 


ron sidewheeler bu it Cd 


Runner ‘Seotia 
un out of Wilmingto 
Silent \Mivste t iPpp haf 2 Dee 

{ 
1 


inl Disappe arance of crew and 


er oushand med found awast iy Fiyis—‘another Marie Celeste 


Same subject in Jane, 2 pp » Dee 


Phe Hunting Story, 6 pp. n S 


with aviation and other interest 
5 Bank 


pp Federal Reserve 


yf hipping fleet since 1874, along 


Hie rst, Wo A. et al. Pacifie Coast Waterborne Foreign 


San Francisco, Monthly, Report, Supplement, Aug 


IsspkRWoop, J. HI bhe ‘Kaiserin Auguste Victoria,’ 4 pp ; ws 


later CPR OI mpress of Scotland iy 


Nov. Hamburg An 


tship in world when launched in igos 
Ibid, Dec. Pacific Steam Navigation Co. to 1g 


Ibid., fan. 1956. British India Steam Navigation Co, 191% 


liner, barge 
Phe ‘Orcoma’ of 190 ,pp 
Phe Notable “Nevasa,’ 4 pp 


with tratsport se joe in both war Allan dius ‘Steamers of the Past’ series 


Sea Breer Nov. Letter describing lo ol 


Lepwarn, ©. O), Gull Survivor's Story, 6 pp Roval 
Miuil’s I weed on Campeche Bank off Yucatan, 12 Feb 
Portland Pre Herald 


Linco b. P., She Paddled Her Wavy into Oblivion and Eistory 
26 Nov. 1898, including detailed recollect 


1447, with 72 lost and 7g saved 


Account of loss of steamer ‘Portland’ in gale of 


VA. Grailinone 
Dorp, Warter, A Night to Remember, 209 pp. $3.50. New York, Holt. Vivid, detailed account of the 


last hours of the White Star liner “Litanic’ lost in rgi2 Excerpts in Ladies Home Journal, Nov 
frnerican Heritage, Dee and Reader's m Shit 
(NIV, 70, 147), thas shows that maritime history, presented in lively style 


Digest, Jan. 1956. Like Dugan's The Great Tre 
can achieve the best 


seller ¢ 


' 
Neweir, GR, First Steamship in the Pacity Northwest. § y 19g56. Steamer “Beaver 


wrecked off Vancouver, 18% 
S.°§, Spring 1956. Coast Guard rescue of crews of tankers 


om DT diane ix 
Onivik, bob, Rescue off Cape Cod, 6 pp 
hort Mercer and ‘Pendleton’ which both broke in two, 1&8 keb. 1952 


Rennie, fou | So see Sect. INV 
> Pp Shap’s Bulletin (kssoy, Nov. Dec 


Rocrrs, J. O., Tanker Trend: 
, pp MICK, Feb. 1956. New ‘Bluenose 


Smit, ©. O., Luxury kerry Joins Maine and Nova Scotia 


on Bar Plarbor Yarmouth run, pictures with brief Comunents 


dotterdam,” 4 pp. NASM News (Holland American), Jan. 1956. History of the pre 


‘Statendam and 
vious Holland American ships bearing those names 
Urima i. et al., J f Mat of American Coastal and Foreign Ocean Traffic, 2 pp. Se attle, 
Univ. of Washington. Report No. 16 0n Contract No. N-477/04), Office of Naval Rese h. Maps 
show U.S. foreign trade, dry cargo i948, tanker traffic 1947; also ‘Origin and Destination Maps 


of American Domestic Shipping, for five regions, each divided into dry cargo and petroleum 
product 


INGRI Horst Com—iript ON Mebrouant 
Vay rors, S84 pp. Washington, 


S. Cs MARINE & Fisuerit Hlearings on Vessel Re 
The Committee 
Account of Captain Smellie 


Arctic waters. See 


Placement 1 uv 


Witp, Rotano. dretu 
rs commanded the Hudson Bay Company steamer “Nascopie’ in 


Command, v4 pp. $4.00 Poronto, Ryerson 


who for so yea 


ulso Wilson, NO 
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ee ee er 
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Phe Recovery Method of the Japanese Shipping Industry in the Post war 
No. 2, 1954. See also ‘Japan's Shipping: Post 
rade Monthly, Oct. 19455 


YAMAMOTO, PLROMASA 
Period, 17 pp. A 


ir Recovery and 


hcon Busin Rewvieu 
» pp. Japan 1 


Present Condition 
VII. Inland Navigation 

S27 1pp. Lenn Hist. Ouar S pl 

Holston River. Includes 


1 The Boatvard Store magi | De 
the site of Kingsport on the 
Ficore Da tete 


Wasne Univ. Pre 


mid commodities at 


bie hit Butstness Phe Salt Pract inal 
ss. Soo Canal 


De The St. Marys j24 pp Detroit 


SBI Sept. Great Sodus 


iy between Rochester and Oswevo 


iN of Lake Ontario about midw. 
Bourret, V. M | \ I Shadow of Louisvall ndiana Mag. of Ilist., Dec 
Borkin, B. A., ¢ ppa River Foll ’ MO pp. S500 New York, Crown. Pt 


River Boats and ' thie 
Fox, G. R., Was tl ‘ Cor iffin , pp. The Beaver, Winter 
of a vessel tou Mantoutin Istand, with coneluston that at probably 

Which sailed fur laden from Green Bay in 167g. Same subyect treated by Rowley Mua 


>. Indand Seas, Winter 
bederal Reserve Bank, Clevcland, Mon 


Authorizing, binane 


and its Steamboats fiom S74 lO 1g10) 


ont 
, 


Pechnical analysis of the ve 


was EaSalle’s 


Business Re port, Oct 


ny, Diedging, g pp 


| 
Luk Ore bleet 7 Ppp 
Ks as 8, CO Wiaiterwass Improvements 
| 


Oct Den Vials oft stages involved 


Moran 
4 


(great Lakes 5 pp crence Digest Jan TA) 
mn 


Hancock, Lat, Tost 

Hirzioe, MOC), Medical Launches on the Amazon, » SOS, Spring 1956 

ii, RK. d The bi Goes Overland, 4 pp. SBE, Dec. The moving of the Lake Champlain 
1. See abso Reavis, NV, 24 


‘ 
helburne. bo be comtinued 
Out Phe vision of a canal that 


Preasure of the 
steamer 


Piconderova’ overland to miuascum 


vat MEOW. A Canal across Vermont, 11 


jon bake Champlun and the Connecticut River 


pp Vermont Fi 


H.. see Sect. HI 
Inland Se ball, 


Biant, Phe Port of 


Rochester: A History of the Lake Trade, 24 Ppp 
Lthe documentary 


Reppin ed from Rochester History, Oct. 1954, which imdicated 
Dake: Remains of Old alt bring Recollection of Canal Boats 


tory ol 


SOULCES 


( 


Porthind to bong ' 
the jo mile canal route, Portland to 


(Meo) Sunda lelevran ty Jan 14560 Hi 
ton and Harrison, opened in reg 
lales of the Missa 


thon the Rio Giande del 


ipa, 240 pp. $7.40. New York, Hastings 

sera boc Norte. Waterwa ay Oct., 10, 17, 91 Dec 
hleet blashes, Nov 

not Sternwheoeles ; Dec. Belore 4 


weit 


nwheecl 


heelers were actually ‘recess wheel boats 
Inland Seas, Winter 


PP 


Ship Canal, 1 
Irddian Series, EN 


Creat West and 


\RD, ARTHER, be mi ti olor 
les, Wester teamboat ventures above bort Yurna in ae 


Hinson and Pt 


W. R., The St. Mar Our ki 


North America 


f Phe Outer Banks 


ViiFia. Sea ports and Goastal Areas 
fr rican Tleritage feb. 19q5h 


you pa > Pp 
let Ho oPormtugas let 


tithe ba ! nm cotiplet 
Purge Seat. VI mid 


il 


of shipwreck 
Stick, NO 


tho Burman below 


Bindi ics in Marblehead, 1774 1774. 10 pp. bssex I Mf Jun. 1956 
Brrr, Wart arhors and Cargoes, 72 pp. $2.50. New York, Putnam 
all, 4 pp. BSSM 7 Sept. 1953 


Biuraiss, ROH intis Creek: Last 


crumbimny 


Sailor's iinial 
ves from d 


ad’ with 


at Baltimore 
Records Visit to Hampton Road | Da 
Mu 


iy of Jolin Pheriricque 
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Veteran Battlers of Chesapeake Ice: When the Bay Freezes, Shipping Depends on ‘I wo of 
the Port's Oldest Steamers. BSSM, 2% Feb. 1954. Baltimore 


teMAN, BOL... On the Perilous Beaches of Hatteras 7 pp Reader's Digest, Out 


Cate, M.D, harl, Days of Coastal Georgia, 245, pp. $6.00. Athens, Univ. of Georgia Press. Includes 


% PI 
more than 100 page photographs, each faced by a page of ce Criptive text 

Hamvion RoAps Maritime Excuancs, Ports of Hampton Roads. Nortolk, The Exchange. An an 
ntial 

Hornkoon, S HE, The Columbia, 494 pp. $5+ w York, Rinehart. 5oth in the Rivers of America 
series, comsiderable maritime detail 

Perici, Aptian, Home Port St. Johns, 4 py S, Spring 1956. Fishing and other activities of the 
Newloundland capital 

1 OMAX h Crescent City, tp. SoS, Spring 1956. Northern California, near Oregon. 

lous ‘ \ Coxstar Steps Ensrrrec 1 Geographical and Geological Study 


of th ! ina at, with emphast upon the establ himent of the Historic Shoreline. Raton 


Rouye Includes excellent list of charts and maps 


ORDMA ‘ Phe Role of the Corps of kngineers in the lt Responsibility for Maritime 
md Nas \ Works, 2 pp. DolTA, Sept 
Peon, OF. A ( ! in Maine fn Leonome Study (Univ. of Maime Studs 
Main ull 64 pp. Orono, Univ. of Maine 
PiimMMir Shipping Development Progressive Canadian Policy 
Shappu (July articular emphasis upon Port Churchill 
Port ol Galveston, 10 pp. World Ports, Nov 
Reo Pet, Phe timpact of Motor Pransport on Port Deve lopment, 6 pp World Pe ept., Oct 
Sit KP. A Phe Plan for Port Utilization in Emergency or War, 4 pp. World Port 
{ My, Corrs oF | iINtERS, Hopper Dredge, 394 pp. $4.00. Washington, GPO, 19454. ‘History, 
development and operation of sea poring hopper dredge” Summary in DollA, 5 py 
WATLERERONT COMMISSION OF NE York Hlarwor, Annual Repo 32 pp. Ficee. New York 38, The 


] ) ; 
Commission, iss Park Row 


>» Oct. ton 


VITTb. Seaports and Coastal Areas—Other Regions 


\, Port of Contrasts, 4 pp. SoS, Spring 1g56. Manila 
JH. Chepstow, A Defunct Seaport of the Severn Estuary, 11 pp. Geograph \pril 
Ancitin JOP. Phe British Virgin Istands: a West Indian Anomaly, 16 pp. Geog. Review, Jan. 1956 
Miike (0. A see Seat. NEE namerous sections devoted to wartime port conditions im United 
Kinipelor Kaissia, ete with wealth of statistical data 
Bristor, Horvce, Pescadores, Wand Swept Outposts of Formosa, 20 pp. Nat. Geo heb. 1956 


hong: Main Door to Communist China: A remarkably unfrightened 


priace 8) Ppp- 
1 
yf Includes tour pages of colored pictures 
( ° Mla ours of the borth 160 pp. 12s Od. London, ¢ Johnson 
( Hh. The Sea in West Attican Affairs. West Africa, Sept. 1951 
Phe Project for a Thames Barrage at Woolwich, 2 pp. 1. London Neu 7 Jan 
ew suypestion fora bariave in Gallions Reach to exclude the tides trom the London 
Raiser and to oblstaim all the lvantages of a tidel port 
Cwe\CKNEET ripe the DPhiames kstuary, g pp. Geo Mag Sept 
i} ) haumeshaven ,; Ppp PLA, Dew 
Phe uriber P Hull Gaiamsby and timmingham Goole, & pp. Syren Shippin t See also 
NN 7 sume subyect in DOTA 


nol bree 


t / 


fOWn, 1a pp. Cr raphy, April. Capital of Sierra Leone 
Warchouse, PLA, Dec. On North Quay of West India Import 


the Dodo, z pp. 


ran the West Ind 6 pp. Canadian Ge 
Dondon, Longmans. Zanzibar 


Port Geclong, Victoria: A Progressive Australian Industrial Port 


istorical outline 


Sar a reeleeakidatenaaet ted 
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The Port of Basle, Switzerland: the remarkable development of a new port, 7 pp. D&HA, Sept 
The Port of Beirut: The Resurgence of an Ancient Maritime Tradition, 4 pp. D©HA, Oct 
The Port of Bristol, q pp. Svren & Shipping, 4 Jan. 1956 

Rres, Henry, Llovd’s List as a Source tor Port Study in Schools, 6 pp. Geog? ry, Nov 

[he Roval Victoria Dock, 1 pp PLA, Nov 

Rvuark, R. C., Port Said was a Rough Port. Boston Traveler, et al., 1 


tails about numerous other rough ports, in syndicated column 


z Dec. Lively waterfront ce 


SHAW, D. B.), ‘A Curse on Fremantle,’ 4 pp. Sea Breezes, Nov. kive letters, written by master of 
bark ‘Saranac’ to her owners in New York, explaining difficulties of cargo loading in the Aus 
tralian port 


Smitu, Last, Phe City of Portsmouth and its Seaborne ‘Trade, 4 pp. Trident, Nov 

Vitviers, ALAN, By Full-rigged Ship to Denmark’s Fairyland, 20 pp. Nat. Gee Dec. Historie port 
of Svendborg on the Island of Fyn 

Weicenpb, G. G., The Problem of Hinterland and Foreland as Tlustrated by the Port of Him 


16 pp hcon, Geog Jun 1agnf 


rut 


IX. Shipbuilding and Allved Topics 


Building “Mayflower Ii \ British Gilt, Due to Cross the Athantic Next Year. 7/1. London News 
24 Dec. Views of frames and cutting of timbers for construction of replica in Devonshire yard 


Brown, A. C.., Autobiographical Sketch of the Formative Years of Jolin Elgar, 1784-1458, Builder 
ot America’s First lron Ship, 7 pp. Willram Mary Qua Jan. 1956. blgar’s ‘Codoius’ was built 


in 1826 to navigate the Susquehanna 
Birorss, R. HL, Shipyard for Sail An Ancient Trade in the Northern Neck. Richmond 7 
Dispatch, 11 Dec. 1955. Building of skipjacks and other sailing vessels at yard of Herman M 
Krentz & Son at Harryhogan on the Yeocomico River 
A Shipyard that had Serenity. BSSM, 24 May 1955. Rediman «© Vane 4 
Hampton Shipyard Built Wooden Steamer Hulls in World War I: 5) 
gency Cratt Proved Unsuccessiul, Daily Pre Newport News, 27 bebo 1455 
Keeping Alive the Age of Sauk Bronsa M. Parks of Dorchester County is Sarl Building 
Skipjacks for Maryland Oyster Diedgers, zpp. BSSM, 8 Jan. 1g56 
Crarke, FF. B., Half Century of Progress in Naval Boiler Water Treatment, 95 
Naval Engineers, keb 


res 


id near Baltimore 


ipping Board bimer 


pp Jou fon. Sor 


Davis, G. H.), Research on Propellers, Anchors, and the Interaction between adjacent Ships 
Hl. London News, 24 Dec. Diagrams with brief comments 


r Pp 


Proupk, WintiamM, Papers, s8ro-1S8ig, with a memoir by Sir Westcott Abell and an evaluation of 
his work by R. W.L. Gawn, collected into one volume by the Tnstitute of Naval Architects and 
prepared for publication by the secretary, A.D. Duckworth, 343 pp. S4s. London, SWa, Insta 
tute ol Naval Aral io | pper bs lviave St 

CGREENWEIL, |. A., Conversion of Tankers to Ove Carriers pp Shi ping World, ii Jan. 1q56 

LaDace, fous, Why do Ship Designers poke Holes in Watertight Bulkhead oy 
1956. See also XV, 41 


Repin pe Crevin, G. B., A Problem in Naval Archacolopy, | wner’s Mura Nov. Oue 


p yee | Spiny 


‘ 


tion 


of whether the bronze boar’s head, dredged Up in 1g7 al the ram or butler frome . 


ancient ship 


SHEFHAN, Lio, & Kernen, J.G., Old fronsides’ Saved with Treated Wood, 5 pp. BuShaps, Jan. 1g56 


A Story of Engineering Progre Marine bngine Building at Keighley, 4 pp. Syren Shippu j 


Jan gy Hhistory of HI Widdop ke CO ice Tse 


a 


X. Naval to 1939-—North America 


\poERMAN, R [ he Case of James Cook: A Study of Political Influence ino 1 


fli Ce Ja igs I) nls ol eae ful pure ure Upon Secretal ofthe N 


leu in kssex County man who had changed | mind about the desirability of 
Auctur. Pics The Secret War of Independence, 441 pp- $4-75 New York, Duell 


sSrown. French, Dutch and Span h conmivance at the furnishing of 


ipplie ta 
SARILEIT, S. ( Phe Letters of Stephen Chaulker Bartlett aboard USS ‘Lenapee 
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gust, 1465, 27 pp NOC. Hist. Re Jan 1q56 I «perience of young Connecticut doctor aboard 
Union ‘double ender’ gunboat during and after attack on Wilmington 
» b, Jokn Ourne {dams and the Union, see Sect. IN; Ch. 16, pressure, ‘1 1¢ brink of 
ipon France in 1895 to pay its spoliation claims 
He An Ancient Sextant Found in Norfolk Dusts Off a Sea Story Long Forgotten. NEP 
Capt. William Wilson of ship ‘kmuily St. Pierre,’ with cook and steward, overcomes 
ive crew from USS ‘James Adger,’ 21 March 162 
FE. K., he Japane ¢ Scare at Magdalena Bay, 16 pp Pacific Fist. Re Nov. Con 


corm over rumored: Japanese plan for naval base in Lower Calilornia, tgii-1e2 
W. BB. Ben branklin'’s Privateer 176 pp. $4 saton Rouge, LSU. Story of three priva 


ST 
Fiench owned and Jrish smuggler manned,” provided with American commissions by 


Prance, a8 a ‘means of securing knglishmen to redeem his countrymen through a 
prooner exchange with bnygland.’ 
Vorsaw, Hf he ‘kwing’ Mutiny, # pp. USNIP, Jan. 1956. Execution of 
vey vessel (kwing,” under naval authority, in San Francisco Bay 23 
members of a boat's crew and throwing an officer overboard 
a Biographical Novel based on the Lafe of John Paul Jone 
| wn. See also Karig and Bird, XIV, 912 

Canminik, ©. UE, Naval Power in the Conquest of Mexico. $4.95. Austin, Univ. of Te 
por ol Cortes’s use ol Hiigos ama thre approach to the Avtec capital See also XIV, 412 

H1ayi | I) ee Sect. XN 

Kirk, N. I (SNR, USS ‘Virginia,’ Wheelhorse of the leet, 3 pp. USNIP, Feb. 1956 Prediead 
nought, commissioned in rgob 

Macntnork, J. PE IEE, USME Phe Pig Tail Marines,’ 2 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, Feb. 1g56. ‘In the 
old Matine Corps flour wasn't issued only to mess sergeants.’ 

Norns, J. Moo Benedict Arnold's Plan for Privateering, 1742 pp. William & Mary Quar., Jan 
1950. Arnold, in need of money, proposed that the British government furnish him £30,000 to 
build a qoyun frigate for privateerimng 

Owen Gilts Reflect Career of Adimiral Buchanan, CSN, 2 pp. Maryland Historical Notes, Nov 

Ressin, WOEL, The Amphibious Doctrines of Alfred “Thayer Mahan, 9 pp. Marine Corps Ga 

bebo 1956. Phe referred to such operations as ‘maritime expeditions 
a‘. BS. Phe Tbaurd Luck brigate, 6 pp Imerican Heritage, keb. 1956. Review of ‘Con 
on's' ill fortunes, all the way trom the ‘Vengeance’ action through her recent ‘debunking’ 
by Chapelle 
Winpas, Jo Mo, Prigates or Ships of the Liner Some Comments on the War of 1812 pp 


Dec British remarks on the status of ‘Constitution’ and the other 44's 


Wort Manor, & Hasarion, J. PL, The Sitka Affair: New Light on the Assistance provided 
‘ Na in preventing a Massacre in Alaska, 5 pp. The Beaver, Winter. The residents 


noiny an Indian massacre following the withdrawal of U.S. troops in 18 appealed 


i7qy to the British maval base at bsquimalt for protection HiMS ‘Osprey’ proceeded 
there, remarmung until the arrival of the USS ‘Alaska.’ Article stresses fact that the British com 


mander secured teleyraphed approval of the Secretary of State before sailing 


XI. Naval to 1939-——Other Regions 


Arsen, HE W., Snuff, Backs and Rum, in Navy League (British). The Navy Year Book 
Also Hlugh Love, ‘Nelson's Blood,’ ibid 

Skapy, FEW Phe bist Naval 

Brow (JS, The Anglo brencoh Naval Crisis, 1778: A Study of Conflict in the North Cabinet 


am Mary Ouar., Jan. 1956. Study of British policy formulation upon French entry 
Amerian Revolutionary War. Rival views of Germain, who felt that D'Estaing should 


Steamers, 7 pp Shipping, 4 Jan. 1956 


intercepted near Gibraltar, and Sandwich who opposed the plan because it might leave 


Britain open to attack by the Brest fleet 
Canmensin, A.B, RN, Customs and Traditions of the Royal Navy. 15s. Aldershot, Gale & Polden 
Canning, Dekmor, Three Hundred Years of Submarines, 4 pp. Trident, Nov 
Cusins, beyeet \ntonelli the Younger, First Engineer of the Indies, 12 pp. Mid An a, Jan. 
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6. In charge of fortiftving Spain's Caribbean na 
© Bello, Vera Cruz, Havana, and San Juan 
kitt, RON ral yeti Navy 


mean an the Macetle 


lo the Walls o aitag pp. Pargiauta Cavalcoad Winter. American prt 
licipation in the unsuccesstul ish atta mothe Spanish Mainoin the War of Jenkins bar 


1740; Lawrence Washington, capt ha eson the flagship, mamed his Potomac estate tor 
dimiral Vernon 

C,ARDNER ] \ RN fhove and Unde Tlatel Lieu ul Rae elton n Shreds and Patches 

th Stranve Reflections, ed Chiristop ‘ Llosa Cd Popp. bbs London, Batchworth. One of thre 

most delightfully intimate pictures of life in the Old Navy; Gardner, 1770 1846 rose to the rant 


of commander. Phe memos were originally edited for the Navy Records Society by Si Joh 
Daughton in gob 

Cs1BE N. a The Origins of linperial Defense, z ) aper, 2s Od. Oxford Univ. Pre London 
Cumberledge. Inaugural lecture as Chichele Prote noof the Plistory of Wan Oxtord, ana 


the cemtury 


Ivzing the change at the turn of 
Htupson, bk. ROB, Phe knglish Invasion of the River Plate “ ; pp. Army Quarter jan 


1a56 


James, Sik Witttam, RN, The byes of the Navy: A Biographical Study of Admiral Sir Revinalad 
Hlall, 21% pp. 21 Jondon, Methuen. Hall was Director of Naval Intelligence in World Ward 
Jinc-PAnG Lo, The kinergence of China as a Sea Power during the Late Sang and karly Yuan 
Periods. Far Lastern Quar., Aug 

Liovp, Curistoriir, Trafalgar: The moth Anniversary, 8 pp. History Loday, Out 

ed., The Keith Papers Selected from the Papers of Admaral Viscount Keath, Vol. I, 78 

1815 (Navy Records Society), 418 pp. £2 59 to non ainembers, London, Phe Society 

Lecas, Cari Prafalgar from the French Point of View, 3 pp. Ji London New C hiristimas 
Number. Report of the captain of the French 74 “Redoutable, which attacked ‘Victory, killing 
Nelson, and also “LPemeraire’ before bemg herself captured 

Mare, M. PL, Historical Revision The Chatham Chest, 2 pp. Marines Mirror, Nov. Details of 
pensions, payments to widows, etc., ¢. 1617 44. See also Ollard below 

Noreis, J. M., Phe Policy of the British Cabinet in the Nootka Crisis, 1g pp. bn Ai ddist. Re 
Oct. bnunciation of the ‘settlement’ doctiime in the 17qo di pute with Spain 

Oriskp, Riciarp, Greenwich and the Royal Naval Hospital, to py. Past / fiom apos 
until 169g the Royal Naval Hospital was the home of pensioned veterans.’ 

Pri au, J., Chatham, The Story of a Dockyard Town and the Buthplace of 
ham, 1952 

Prevcn, R.B.C., National Service Two Centuries Ago Press Gang, & pp. Fast ( y, Jan 
1456 Comprehensive Eves the problem was that there were no “regulars” below the rank 
ol offices 

Virr, Francis, Salt in thetr Blood, 226 pp. aks. bhondon, Cassell, 1g56. Lives and « tnpaias Of the 
Oth. and azth-century Dutch admiral 

Waters, D. W., Lord Howard as a Seaman, 157%, 2 pp. Mariner's Mirror, No 

Younes, R.V., RN, ‘The Mouse that Jack Built,’ 16 pp. 15s. Aldershot, Gale «© Polden. History of 
the old Gunnery Praining Ship, PIMS ‘kxcellent’ and the establishment and de clopiment ol 


the Naval Gunnery School on Whale Island. See also Lloyd, SV, 41% 


X11. World War II 


Bearens, ©. BOA. Merchant Shipping and the Demands of War (Mistory of the Second World 
War, United Kingdom Civil Series), 494 pp. 35s. London, HMSO and Longmans. From the 
maritime naval standpoint, this seems to rank with Capt. Roskill’s The War at Sea as the most 
useful work in the ambitious British official history program. Covering roughly the scope of 


bavle’s Seaborne Trade and Salter Mllicd Shippan Control in the World War | histori it 


provides a Clear analysis of the cargo demands, availability of hipping, and port capacity trom 
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1939 lo 1945. Fach chapter has an appendix rich in statistical detail. Omits coastal shipping 
and tankers which are covered in the official history in C. I. Savage, History of Inland Tran port 
and D. J. Payton Smith, History of Oil, respectively. 
1. 1), IN, as told to Virgilio Spigai, IN, The Italian Attack on the Alexandria Naval 
ppp. USNIP, keb. 1956. Commander de la Penne participated in the attack by ‘human 
torpedoes’ which sank HIMS ‘Valiant’ and ‘Queen Elizabeth’ and a tanker, 19 Dec. 1941 

Doony, fous, Phe Burning Coast, 255 pp. 15s. London, Michael Joseph. Police patrol of Eritrian 
coast after defeat of Italians, including frequent pursuit of Arab dhows to prevent running of 
ins, money, fugitive Italians, and slaves 

Piokavanzo, Gotstvrn, IN, The Japanese Military Mission to Italy in 1941, % pp. USNIP, Jan 
1956. Dalian admuiral’s recollection of Admiral Nomura’s mission, with exchange of strategic 
and tactical information 

Pi ktwone, Saierre, ex TPN, Hawai Operation, 17 pp. USNIP, Dec. Japanese official name for the 
Pearl Harbor attack; Adm. Fukudome had been Chief of Staff for the Combined Fleet at the 
tirne 

fanny, A. ¢ ryman’s History of the Sea War, Vol. 111, 246 pp. 18s. London, Nicholson & Wat 
son. Covers period Sept. 1944 to end of war, the earlier volumes appeared in 1g48 and 1949 
Comprchensive 7q page index to all three volumes 

Haynis, b. 1.. We prayed while &y3 Died, 4 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 6 Aug. Lhe torpedoing of the 
cruiser ‘Tnelian poll ’ Discussion. ibid. 10 Sept 

Phe ftahan Navy, Part 16 pp. USN7P, Feb. 1956. Pictures of the smaller units of the World Waa 
HP pentod) Part Towith the larger vessels, ibid., July (XV, 319) 

Prtanmion, RO Mo & Coantiy, Ro W., Global Logistics and Strategy, rgjo 43 (U.S. Arimy in World 
War Th Washington, GVO for Chief of Military History. The first of two volumes on the Army's 
loyistical activities from: the standpoint of thei central direction and administration 

LouNoner., P. K., see Sect. XV 

Molaan Arasiam, //.M.S 1 es, 916 pp. $3.95. New York, Doubleday. Fictional account of grim 
ordeal of a British cruiser on the Murmansk run 

Mirzisk, fost, tr trom the German by Mervyn Savill, The Laughing Cow, a U' Boat Captain 
Story, 217 pp. tos. London, Kimber 

Morison, S. I Lhe Atlantic Battle Won, Ma 1943 May rogs5 (History of t S. Navai Operations 
in World War I, vol. X), 399 pp. $6.00. Boston, Little, Brown. Phe chict collabo:ators in this 
volume were Henry Salomon, Henry D. Reck Philip K Lundeberg, Roger Pineau and Rear Adin 
Bern Andeison. There are still to volumes to come in this distinguished project, begun in 
byge 

Nimaiz, ©. WO USN Damage in Typhoon, Lessons of, 6 pp. USNIP, Jan. 1956. Text of declassi 
fied Pacihe Rleet Confidential Letter of 18% Feb. 1945, discussing considerations arising trom 
ere damage to Third Blect in typhoon of 1 Dec. 1944. Discusses responsibility of command 

ny officers in balancing the curying out of orders against the saving of ship, etc. See also Mala 
not, NAV it, and Baldwin, NVI 


\ bishing Smack v. the “Lirpitz,” 3 pp. Nai Jan. 1956. Unsuccessful effort of Leif 


7% 
yet alongside the German battleship with two-man submarine 
the ‘Scharnhorst, 6 pp. USANTP, Jan. 1956. Action against 
nonomhermm Arctic, 26 Dec. 1943 
RNVR. /scort. 16s. Lordon, Kirnber. ‘No other officer erved continuously over 
ncommand of antisubmarine craft.’ 
the Sto of Operations of a Motor Gunboat m the Mediterrancan 
mountil the German Surrender, 246 pp. 16s. London, Kimber 
ht Ratder of tl ttlantic: the Saga of the German Submarine ‘The Golden 
der, Otto Kretschmer, 250 pp. $4.00 New York, Dutton 


Pursuit \ of Captain Weal} . OR Boat sty é 107 pp 


r2s Od. London, Kimber 
Woop, Ne x NIA Islands in Danger hie 


pp London, Evans 
Ani, War and Food in the Caribbean, 17 pp 
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XIII. Postwar Naval 


SALDWIN, H. W., The Soviet Navy. Forcign Affairs, July 
The New Navy, 2 pp. Y. Times Mag., 8 Jan. 1956. Pictures of eight new features, with 

brief comments 

Cowir, J. S., Mine layers, 10 pp. RUST, Nov 

Davis, G. Hj, Improving the Design of Britain’s Fighting Ships, 2 pp. Ill. London News, 10 Dee 
Pests with Wax Models and other Equipment at the Admiralty | \permmental Works at Has 
lar. Diagrams with brief comments 

Dooiry, TP. A. TL, USN, Bui Chu Means Valiant, 3 pp. USN/P, Jan. 1956. Episodes of the evacu 
ation of refugees from northern Vietnam by French and American naval vessels, from author's 
forthcoming volume Treatment for Terror 

Fire at the Admiralty: Severe Damage to the Oldest Building. 1//. London News. 17 Dec. Four pic 
tures, with brict comments, of fire on & Dec. 1955 

Haves, J. D., USN, Philosophers, Principles and Naval Organization, 5 pp orees Mana 
ment, Nov 

KARSAER, Hi. 1 Medical Research in the United States Navy. U.S. Armed Force 
Auy 

hour, W. B Phe ‘Jaycock’ Story, 12 pp. USNIP, Jan. The ‘Joint Civilian Orientation 
Conferences,” held semiannually by the Dept. of Detense; originated by Secretary Forrestal 
In 1948 

Rover, M. I USN. Navy Industry Production Analysis Teamwork Promotes National Detense 
7 pp fired Forces Managvement, Nov. By the Director of Naval Material 

Puckseienep, H. G., RN, ed. Brassey's Annual: The Armed Forces Year Book, ogth Year, 467 pp 
£348, London, Clowes; $g.,0, New York, Macmillan. Articles include: Sir Archibald Hurd, Brat 
ish Shipping’s Fight for Survival; A. D. ‘Lorlesse, RN, The Role of the Ainciatt Carrier; Sur R 
H. M. Saundby, RAF, The Royal Navy in the Atomic Age; ‘Vesca,” Defence of Shipping, “Gaada 
tum,’ The Changing Naval Otheer Structure; H.G. Thursfield, RN, Living Accommodations ip 
HiM Ships; H. bk. Horan, Principal International Maritime Exercises 1954; hb. H.W. Cobb 
Science and the Services 

U.S. Bureau oF Suis. Navy Devt., Boats of the United States Navy. Washingt uShip 

Wier, Ester, & Hickey, D.C. The Answer Book on Naval Social Customs, vee pp 
burg, Military Service Pub. Co 


AY. Marine Art, Ship Models. Collections. Exhibits 


ANDERSON, R. ( Seventeenth Century Rigging: A Handbook for Model Maker 14> 


don, P. Marshall. Includes 2% folded sheets of drawings, incorporating 282 fiyuisre 


} 
presiou hiiveme of Shaps in the Days of the Spritsail fopm ist, hoa 1720 Nasr inve 
Satts, ALT... Steamboat Lettering (Phe Model Shipwright), 2 pp. SoS, Spring 1tg56 
BOWN! bowarp, Fhe Four Masted Barque, gs bd London, P 
ling the frohtthald Russel 144) \ Ti eo which told how to make a 116 im. seal model 
Bera R. Ho, Painted Beauties of the Che ipeake BSSM, 16 Aug. 19q54. Series of 
Chesapeake sailing craft by bouts J. beuchter for Mariners’ Museum 
HTou Museum’ of Sea Rel NV EP » Aue. 3195 


Marshall. } pansion of | 


Satisfy Half Model of Chie apeoake 


Suilder 2 pp BSSM, 1 May 1955. Work 


Nid 
iter rive Ortraves xhibit at Mariner Nfuseum 
W I 1 J t Exhibit at 


NEP, 3 J 1. 1956. Successive t OVical UV pe made by August Fo Crates 


Dixo R.A. Chesapeake Maritime Relics Hobby of Warwick Resident. NUP 
lection of Robert HE Bur 
MeNairky, Donato, Slapburlding im Miniature ( b2s 6d. London, P 
Marcu, BE. C., kasy to Build Waterline Model, 4 pp S, Spring 1956 
\ 


Mystic Seaport, 18 pp. Shaft Bulletin (ksso Nov. Dec, Reproduces 


with detailed compichensive text 
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M.S... Pageant of the Sea; the Macpherson Collection of Maritime Prints and Drawings 


eu" National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 64 pp. $10.00, New York, DeGratt. 

edition, 1950, already noted, XII 

Peortorr, AWD, Power Driven Shipp Model 
Wior, Kod Yarns about Old Si 


G2 
120 pp. 12s 6d. London, P. Marshall 


ip Models im Catal ie of Shipp Models, 19 pp Ncw 


XV. Bibliograph ) 


Phe Writings of Stephen B. Luce, 10 pp. Milttary Affairs, Jan. 1956. The au 


whiting a new biogiaphy of Luce, describes and analyzes his contributions to the 
bother journ tlh under the headings of Naval Organization and Adininistiation Mili 

, Naval Warlare, Naval History, kducation of Othcers, and 
Kotsunivernr, SG, et al hippiny Poli Law and Histor Lasic Inf 
zo cent Washington, GPO tor World Trade Information Sei 
LANcpos, R. M., Notable Naval Books of 


Jiaininy 

itt 

1955.7 pp. USNIP, Dec. The annual review, sce XV, 168 

Lienxpinikes., Po KL, German Naval Literature of World War Il 
USNIP, Jan. ig4g60. Phe thid in a valuable series of bibliouvraphical cssays summarizing con 


trilsuitionms ib Various Hnpeart iit fields; sce also Morton, SV 24%, Lewis, NVI 


\ Bibhographical Survey, 1 pp 


o 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE CHILDS GALLERY 
169 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Specializes in the purchase and sale of 
NAVAL and MARINE 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Ships’ Portraits—~ Port Views Naval Engagements 
Maritime Events of Historical Interest and Import- 
ance. Works by noted artists, old and modern. 


We particularly want fine paintings and prints of American interest, and 
by such artists as CORNE, the ROUX FAMILY, PELLEGRIN, BIRCH, 
SALMON, LANE, BUTTERSWORTH, WALTERS, MacFARLANE, etc. 


A nlique shipmode ls of various perwods 
Prisoner-of-war bone-models (1798-1815) 
Authentic scali reproductions of old-time ships 


Models built exactly to scale from plans by CHAPMAN (1768), CHAR- 
NOCK (1800), ADMIRAL PARIS, efc., orto POUR OWN SPLC- 
ILICA TIONS. lrrom VIKING ship to CLIPPER. 


Shipmode ls expertly repaired. Inquiries invited—write for illustrated folder 


ALSO ANY OTHER TYPE OF MODELS BUILT 


Modern and. historical buildings, churches, private homes, port facilities, 
machinery, industrial plants, horse-drawn vehicles, ete, 


Complete dioramas of historical scenes for museums and educational stitutions 


KARL F. WEDE SHIPMODELS 


218 East 17th Street a : 
NAL CAL ANTIQUES 
New York 3, N. Y. \ II AL A I ad, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 

BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
113 EAST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 

a Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 

always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 


relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, @c.,@c. 


*.* Phe Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 


dially invited. 


OLD and MODERN 


MARINE PAINTINGS 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


\ } ( ( n H: GALLERIES of Boston 
iN Md S$9 Boylston — 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMERICANA Sculptured” Moby Dick” Whale 


: figurine im) genuine Sperm 
Relating to the Sea 


Whale ivory, mounted on gold 
tic-clasp, $18. Ladies’ “Moby 


SALLING SHIPS 
STEAM SHIPS 
NAVAL VESSELS 
SAILING YACHTS 
VIEWS OF PORTS WHALE MAMMAL PRODUCTS CO 

107 Midwood Street 
GENRE BROOKLYN 25, NEW YORK 
THE SAILOR - TAR 


Dick” mounted on silver pin 
Sig. Ivory mounted desk-sets 
and book-ends, $8. to $18 


al ) 


MACY’S SHOP 


The OLD PRINT SHOP | Mill Hill 


Cc— larry Shaw Newman => — pan TC iS 
150 Lexington Ave. at 300A St., Vew Works NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950~ Established 1898 | 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ms EPTUNE 


lh al als a als af el. ue le of wf of hb wf a of {, rf 
PVP VPI PV OY EY EV EY EU DEUS PV PVG PUT OV 


Complete Volumes from IT (1942) to XT (1951) 
are available from 
The American Neptune, Incor porated 
Salem, Massachusetts 
at $5.00 per volume 
Volumes XIT (1952) through XVI (1956 
al $6.50 per volume 


Volume I, number 1 is out of print. 


Numbers 2, 3, 4 can be purchased for $1.25 each. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


The United States Naval Institute cordially 
invites readers of The American Neptune to be- 
come associate members of the Naval Insti- 
tute. For annual dues of three dollars, mem- 
bers reccive the U.S. Naval Institute V’roceed- 
mgs every month and are entitled to liberal 
discounts on books published by the U. S. Na- 
val Institute. 

A sample copy of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings and a membership application will 


be sent upon request. 


U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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